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touch and wurmuring to the firs as it| life had been spent in them, and she wa 
swept by; the sky was deep blue, jewelled | born on the verge of them, in the quain 
with myriad stars; the sea lapped the| red, Queen Anne house by the shore 
sandy shore with quiet monotony, as | whither her feet were swiftly trending. 


COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. 
CHAPTER I. 


IGHT in the Hampshire pine woods 
—a soft, dusk, moonless night, 
not the typical January one, the 


| though her broad bosom was never stirred 


i by storms and tempests; all around was 
| the calm of summer, though it was mid- 
| winter, and calm and warmth should long 
| have fled from England's shores. 

Through the leaf-strewn path, in the 
gloom of the pine,trees, came a female form, 


On she went, holding her cloak closely 
| round her, tillshe reached the steps roughly 
| hewn in the face of the cliff, leading to her 
| home, which she descended nimbly, and 
| sprang on the terrace at the back of the 
Folly. 

The old house was well named, for it was 


ground snow-covered, the air! not with any hesitating step, as though | a folly of any man to build a house in sucha 


. . .@hill, Boreas rude and wide, 
blustering flercely along, but such as the 
Riviera and other favoured southern places 
~~ used to in the beginning of the year. 
‘he balmy wind sighed softly through the 
trees, stirring the pine-cones with gentle 


uncertain of the way, but lightly, quickly, 
and surely, as if each foot of ground was 
familiar; and in trath Elsie Vernon could 
have found her way from end to end of the 
woods blind-folded, so well did she know 
them, for the eighteen years ef her young 





| spot and expect it to withstand the force of 
| wind and waves. It stood about ten feet 
| from the base of the cliff, and below a sort of 
wall or bre kwater had been constructed, 
| whied by degrees had been washed away, 
only great fragments of it, remaining here 


Se sure and read the Opening Chapters of ‘‘ Kenneth’s Choice.” 
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and there, with part of the front of the 


house, to wit, the steps, the floor of the 
great dining-room, and the hall, which had 
given way under the frequent attacks of the 
sea in stormy weather, and lay a heap of 
débris just above the ordinary high-water 
mark—-a melancholy commentary on the 
Biblical story, which advises man not to 
build upon the sand. 

The back of the house was intact, and as 
a corridor ran from end to end on the base- 
ment, and the floor above, it practically 
divided it from the frent, and made ‘it 
habitable, only the look-out was not very in- 
epirit a sandy cliff, with here and there 
a furze h growing. 

True, above, on the summit, the pines and 
firs rustled their ever n branches, but 
one can’t always be looking heavenward for 
pretty sights; it's apt to make the eyes 
ache, and the neck feel creaky. 

Still beggars, as the old saw hath it, can’t 
be choosers, and the Vernons were very 
little removed from that class which “ will 
never be out of the land.’’ 

Mr. Vernon had, rather late. in life, 
thought his profession (that of a barrister), 
a sinful one, and took, at one and the same 
time, to the church and a wife. Like most 
**back-door’’ men, he found preferment 
wretchedly slow, and at sixty was stilka 
curate with a stipend of little over a 
hundred a year in a country parish, and 
with all the work to do for his vicar, 
and worthy man, was addi¢ted to the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, loved ease and luxury, 
Moreover, he had a rich and good-looking 
wife, a brace of worldly danghters, and an 
extravagant son. So he always shook his 
head with sanctimonious and hypocritical 
sorrow when poor Temple Vernon pleaded 
for a little addition to his héggarly stipend, 
urging the delicate health of his wife as an 
excuse for asking; and told him that it 
coultth’t possibly be thought of, his respon- 
sibilities were already so heavy, the de- 
mands on his purse so great, and would add 
that he ought to thirk himself lucky to have 
a house to live in rent free, for the 
Reverend Mr, Bradshawe kindly allowed 
his curate to live in the half-ruined Queen 
Anne mansion, that no one else would have 
passed a night in for fear that a storm 
should rise and wash the crazy old build- 
ing bodily away. 

Vernon, however, fortunately for him- 
self, was not very particular. Cireum- 
stances over which he had no control 
forbade that he should be, and after living 
in it for nearly twenty years he bad con- 
ceived a sort of liking for the weird old 
mansion, and hardly felt inelined to 
oT to spend the remainder of his 

y 


ys. 

His wife and daughter also shared his 
opinion, and their servant Sarah, a relic of 
former better times, preferred to live with 
them in what she termed “the tumble- 
down old shanty,’’ to seeking a new 
place. 

So the four lived together ekeing out 
the hundred-and-twenty pounds per annum 
as best they could, and but for the stern 
grip of poverty would have been singularly 
happy. 

The young, however, are not content to 
stagnate like the old, to accept what fate or 
chance throws in their way without a 
murmur or a struggle, and for over a year 
Elsie had been thinking how she could help 
her parents, lighten the load her rapidly 
ageing father had to bear, give comforts to 
the delicate mother, to whom delicacies and 
luxuries were absolutely necessary if she 
meant to fight against the ever-increas- 
oe which was sapping the frail 

©. 

The girl had been well and thoroughly 
educated ; her father was ably qualified to 





instruct. her in history, languages, and 
science, and her mother had trained her 
sweet contralto voice, and taught her to 
play better than many an Italian master- 
instructed miss, so she knew she could 
earn something as a governess or com- 
panion. 

She had advertised offering her services, 
and now as she stood in the porch, she 
held in her hands an answer to her adver- 
tisement. 

For a moment she hesitated, then opening 
the door, crossed the bare stone hall that 
struck chilly, coming in from the warm air, 
and entered a smail room, destitute of every- 
thing in the way of furniture save the 
barest necessaries. 

Here Mrs. Vernon was sitting ina wicker 
arm-chair, her head supported by a pillow, 
knitting a sock, while opposite was Mr. 
Vernon, poring over an old book lent by a 
friend. 

** My dear, where have you been all this 
time?'’ asked the mother, tenderly and 


anxiously, glancing at the clock. ‘It has 


been dark over two hours.”’ 

** 7 have been to the post-office, mother,’’ 
replied the girl, tossing aside her hat, and 
letting the cloak drop off as she bent down 
to kiss her. 

“To the post-office? That is four miles 
there and back, Elsie! ’’ 

** 'Yes.”’ 

Tt would not take you two hours towalk 


| four miles."’ 


‘*T waited for the to come in.”’ 

‘“*My dear. Why?” 

‘* Because I was expecting a letter, and I 
—I—I—could not wait.. I knew if I did not 
fetch it myself this aftérnoon, that I should 
not get it until twelve to-morrow, and I 
was so anxious."’ 

** Why, child? Who is the letter from?” 

‘From Miss Hardey, mother, of Hardis- 
trey Court.’' 

‘*Miss Hardey!’’ echoed her father in 
surprise, looking up from his book. ** What 
can she F vong to write to-you about ?”’ for 
he knew they were county people, rich, and 
exclusive. 

“Oh! mother, father, you must not be 
angry,’’ cried Elsie, her beautiful brown 
eyes sparkling with emotion, ‘‘ but—she— 
she—will actually take me as companion, if 
~ will let me go, and you know Hardistrey 

urt is only sixteen miles from here, and I 
can come and see you often, and I shall 
have fifty pounds a year, and nothing to pay 
for, and I shall be able to give thirty or 
forty to you, and help you on, darlings,’ 
and then, having come to the end of her 
stock of breath, she kissed them both vigor- 
ously by way of a propitiation. 

But old folk are conservative and don’t 
like their settled ideas of ways and things 
to be disturbed, so it was some time before 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon saw matters in the 
same rose-coloured light as their daughter 
did. 

Still, after a while, they gave way before 
her disappointment and importunity, and 
gavetheir permission for her to accept Miss 
Hardey's offer, though deep down in each 
heart was an outspoken regret that it 
should be necessary for their darling to go 
out to battle in the great world of which 
she knew so little. 

However, she managed to imbue them 
with some of her own hopefulness and joy 
at the prospect of being able to he!p them, 
and they knew that thirty pounds additional 
money in the year, and one mouth less to 
feed would make a difference in their house- 
keeping, and once having given way they 
threw themselves heart and sou] into the 
undertaking, and did all they could to help 
her. 

Her outfit wag Ghtet difficulty, and 
their resource ech Neh: \taxed to meet 


eh 
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it. Still, with the judicious outlay of 
small sum, several borrowed fashion books, 
two or three months old, and Mrs. Vernon's 
skilful fingers, they managed a set of 
things that were quite creditable and 
pretty, and the mother's wedding-gown 
dyed black, and refashioned made quite 
pretty frock for grand occasions and at 
dinner. 

At last all was ready, and after a fond 
and tearful farewell between mother and 
daughter, Elsie set out with her father to 
climb the cliff path, her hox being borne on 
before by a stalwart fisherman, a humble 
admirer of Sarah’s, to the station where 
she was to take the train~for Colts. 
worth, the nearest station for Hardistrey 
Court. 

‘* Good-bye, father,'’ she said, gently, as 
the train began to move slowly out ef the 
station. 

**Good-bye, my darling. Heaven bless 
and keep you,’’ returned the old man, tears 
glistening in his eyes as she passed away 
to her new life. 


CHAPTER HU. 

Exste felt a little anxious and nervous as 
the great white horse in the fly plodded 
slowly on from Coltsworth, through the 
New Forest, in which lay the home of the 


8. 
She hardly noticed the beautiful scenery, 
the giant trees, some clothed in their ever- 
leafage, the lawns of vivid emerald 
ue, the long stately avenues, the quict 
woodland ‘glades, where peep aonge = 
easant timidly out from the 
oe mma yy Cras in a slanting direction 
to take flight from the intrader, nor the 
glassy pools spreading out here and there, 
and losing themselves in the dense luxu- 
riant grasses. 

The girl gave an apprehensive start 
as the horse stop before a large, grey 
stone Tudor on, and she prepared to 
“che preren f the h 

ce Oo e house was 
decidedly mediseval, and su ted visions 
of knights in armour, and ladies in rough 
and farthingale. ; 

However, the smart, smiling maid who 
opened the door was decidedly modern, 
and suggested Mayfair and present day 
materialism. 

**Miss Hardey would like you to go at 
once to her room, Miss, if you please,” she 
said, pleasantly. ; 

‘Thank you,”’ murmured Elsie, following 
her across the hall, hung with swords, guns, 
spears, deers’ heads, buffaloes’ horns, foxes 
brushes, tigers’ savage faces, and other 
trophies of the hunt im this and Eastern 
climes, and passing into a room, the door of 
which she held open. 

‘‘Miss Vernon! You are punctual!” 
exclaimed a musical voice, and a tall, grace- 
ful young woman came forward and greeted 
Elsie affably. . 

She was very beautiful, indeed so bril- 
liantly beautiful that the girl for a moment 
was bewildered and dazzled. 

She was exquisitely fair, with a wealth of 
golden hair piled high on her well-shaped 
head, her skin was like the petals of a 
white flower, just tinged on the cheek with 
a faint sea-shell pink,deepening on the lips 
to vivid searlet. 

She had an admirably-shaped mouth, and 
her eyes were blue, blue as a torquoise or 4 
forget-me-not, or anything that is of an 
intense azure. 

“You are cold, Iam sure,’’ she went on, 
easily, to relieve the other’s embarrass- 
ment. ‘‘It is always a chilly affairgtravel- 
ling at this time of year.”’ 

“Yes, it was cold,’’ Elsie acknowledged. 

“Then take off your hat and coat and 
come near the fire. Drayton,” to the maid 
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who still lingered, “‘ take Miss Vernon's 
wraps,”’ 

And in @ minute or two more she was 
sitting in an easy-chair, by a grand, cheery 
fire, a cup of hot tea in her hand, and a 

late fall of tempting cakes on a little palm- 
jeaf table at her elbow. 

“Your journey has not been a long 
one?” 

‘No. Only the wait at Brickhurst makes 
it tedious.” P 

““Of course. These cross-country jour- 
neys always seom such a waste of time to 
me. Now, if you had driven, you could 
have come direct, and in a little over two 


hours.’’ 

“ Perhaps, if I had had a pair of horses, 
such as many ple about here drive ; 
but if I had come in one of the Braithwaite 
flys, I should not have arrived much before 
midnight.’’ 

“Probably not,” laughed Miss Hardey. 
‘] have heard of their snail-like capabili- 
ties, but, fortunately, have no personal 
experience of them.”’ 

** Neither have I had much,” thought 
Elsie, to whom even a fly was a luxury. 

“* Now tell me all about yourself’ went 
on her hostess. ‘* How old are you?”’ 

‘* Kighteen.’’ 

* And where were you born ?’’ 

“ At The Folly, Braithwaite.”’ 

“ Where your people live now ?’’ 

Yes.” 

™ And have you lived their all your 
life?’ 

** Yes, all my life.”’ 

“ And have you never been to London ? ”’ 

” hai We cannot afford to go about 
much.” 

** Have you ever been at a ball?”’ queried 
Miss Hardey, her brilliant eyes fixed on 
Elsie's face. 

**No; I have never even been at a party 
that is areal one. I went to one they gave 
at the school, but the girls all danced with 
each other ; so it was not like—like a real 


one,’’ 

“T should think not,’’ langhed Josephine, 
amusedly. ‘Now I am three-and-twenty, 
and I think I've tried nearly every amuse- 
en under the sun, and grown tired 
of it.” 

“Of course you've been to a great many 
balls ?’’ said Hisie, her dark eyes glowing. 

‘Heaps ; ever since I was sixteen. Two 
or three in the same night during the 


** And the opera?” 
‘* We always have a couple of stalls.” 
“And you hunt, I know. I have seen 
accounts of your splendid riding in the local 
papers,’’ ‘ 
‘* Ah, they flatter me! "’ she smiled. 
“You have a yacht, of course? ”’ 
a Yes; or, rather my brother has. The 
Cora lies now in Southampton Water.”’ 

And you play tennis, and go to races, 
and the exhibitions, and dinners, and the 
ae oon &c.?" 

. all sorts of other silly places,”’ 
she Peis indifferently. : ’ ; 
“An ‘t enjoy anything ? "* demanded 
Elsie, her eyes pone with amazement, 
“Not very mach. I can quite understand 
that you would enjoy a little gaiety,” smil- 
ing kindly at the young girl. | 
“‘ Because I have never had any!’’ re- 
sponded the other simply. ” 
“That is it. We don’t prize what we 
have, what is éasily within our reach, and 
we covet what we can’t get at, that lies 
— beyond the reach of our hand,’’ said 
osephine, moodil resting 
on her fair face, ee ae 
‘‘ Does everyone do that?”’ asked simple 
Risie, alarmed for herself, for she had 
conscious more than once in her short 
career of longing for things that were 
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rather more than just beyond the reach of 
her hand. 

** Most of us do.”’ 

** Most of us do what?” asked a cheery 
masculine voice, and, turning, Elsie became 
aware that two young men had entered the 
room. One was fair, and from his extreme 
likeness to Miss Hardey she concluded was 
her brother ; the other was dark as herself, 
and very handsome. 

‘* Want what we can't have,’ said Jose- 
phine, a tantalising smile curling the 
corners of her mouth as she held out 
her hand to the dark young man. ‘ Don’t 
you think I’m right, Bertie?’ staring 
straight into his sombre orbs as she asked 
the question. 

** Perhaps you are,”’ he laughed. 

** The hare hunted of more value than the 
hare shot.’’ § 

**Of course,’’ chimed in her brother. 
“One affords good sport, the other simply 
makes an appetising dish if well jugged, or 
does to send as a present to some non-sport- 
ing friend. But introduce us, Josephine,” 

th a glance at Elsie’s downcast long- 
frin lids. 

‘““Mr. Tremaine, Miss Vernon, and my 
graceless brother Tom.”’ 

“Now, that’s too bad, Joe,’’ expostu- 
lated Tom, as he shook hands vigorously. 
** Miss Vernon will think I have no virtues 
if my own sister speaks so disparagingly 
of me.”’ 

‘* Tant mieux,’' she retorted, lightly, with 
a meaning look, ‘‘then you'll have no 
chance of carrying on your usual plan of 
campaign with success.’ 

**My usual plan! What’s that?’’ he 
asked, innocently. 

** No need to tell you, is there, Bertie? ”’ 

** None,’’ replied Mr. Tremaine, at once. 
‘* The roving bee, that flits from flower to 
flower is nothing to him!”’ 

.** Shut up,” muttered Hardey. sotto voce, 
as he seated himself by Hisie, and began 
to pay her assiduous attention, which em- 
barrassed her considerably, for she was 
unused to the society of young men, and 
shy with them. 

However, her shyness seemed to have a 
charm for him, which could hardly be 
wondered at, seeing that he was used to 
the women of his world,interested,artificial, 
blasé, even in their first season; lacking 
by reason of being brought up in a moral 
kind of forcing-house and taught to look 
upon a rich marriage as the chief object of 
their existence, that sweet innocence of 
youth, a young girl’s chief charm, perfect 
purity. 

He, being the only son of a rich man, and 
having, besides, a long pedigree, had been 
hunted, and harried, and chivied to death 
by matrimonial mammas with marriageable 
daughters, and by women on their own ac- 
count of every class and descripfion, until 
he. was almost afraid to speak to a woman 
seriously, and had adopted a light and 
frivolous manner to save himself from the 
im ion of having “ intention¢”’ if he 
va twice with the same girl in one 
evening. 

It was, therefore, a new sensation for him 
to sit beside a woman who looked anywhere 
but at him, who answered in monosyllables, 
and seem actually afraid of him—a feeling 
which he generally experienced when 
talking to any female, unless she was 
old enough to be his grandmother or 
married. 

Besides, she was very pleasant to look 
at, difierent from the artistically got-up 
ladies of the beau monde. Not actually hand- 
some, or even preity, because her features 
were lar and her mouth wide, but 
her eyes were splendid, her hair soft and 
wavy, and her skin childlike in its softness 
and purity of tint, and-her cheek mantled 


frequently at some word or half-implied 
compliment of his. 

Meanwhile Tremaine had thrown himself 
into an easy-chair by Miss Hardey, and waa 
asking for some tea. 

** What sport have you had to-day ?"’ she 
asked, as she gave him a cup. 

‘* Pretty good. Three brace black game, 
some widgeon, a hair or two, and a golden 
criale.”’ 

“That you must have stuffed, and set up 
for me,’’' she commanded. 

“Of course. Anything you wish.’’ 

** How agreeable you are,” she said, mock- 
ingly, an inscrutable smile on her beautiful 
lips, ** and complacent.”’ 

‘*T always am,” he returned in low and 
meaning tones. ‘‘ It is you who are not.” 

‘“*Thanks. You are the first person who 
has ever had the courage to tell me lam 
disagreeable to my face.’’ 

‘*'You know what I mean, Josepbine,’’ he 
expostulated. 

** My dear boy,’’ she said, lightly, ** how 
can I possibly know what you mean? Iam 
not a witch. I only know what you say, 
that I am disagreeable.” 

‘* At any rate you have bewitched me.”’ 

**Pooh! Nonsense! ”’ 

‘‘ You are perfectly well aware that it is 
not nonsense—at least to me.”’ 

“* Really ?”” 

Her manner was cool and indifferent, and 
seemed to exasperate the young man. 

**You are cruel,’’ he said in low vehe- 
ment tones, while his sombre eyes flashed 
ominously. ‘‘ Like all women, you love to 
torture the thing that loves you.’’ 

“Do yo call yourself a thing!”’ she 
asked, turning her calm eyes on him, and 
arching her delicately pencilled brows in- 
terrogatively. 

** You seem to think Iam!”’ he rejoined 
bitterly: ‘* Something less than » man.”’ 

**Indeed! Well, I wouldn't abuse myself 
if I were you, you'll fing plenty ready to do 
that amongst your enemies.’’ 

‘*‘And amongst those who pretend to be 
my friends as well,” he retorted, pointedly. 

* Really! You are unfortunate in your 
choice of friends.”’ 

‘* 1 begin to think I am,"’ he agreed some- 
what sullenly. 

“Taen—why not give up the old and 
seek some new ones?’’ she queried, lan- 
guidly, looking at him with a little insolent 
smile. 

‘Because I can’t, you know I ¢an’t,’’ he 
said, a ring of despair, or something very 
like it in his voice. 

**As TI told you before, I know nothing,” 
she returned, a trifle haughtily. ‘* Miss 
Vernon,”’ rising and looking at the clock, 
“it is time we went to dress for dinner. 
Will you stay, Bertie? ’’ 

“Not to-night, thanks,’’ he answered, 
hurriedly, as he held open the door with 
ceremonious politeness for them to pass 
out. 

For a moment Miss Hardey looked at him, 
a certain amount of inquiry visible in her 
large eyes. 

‘*Come to-morrow,”’ she said, imperi- 
ously, as she swept through the door, 
followed timidly by Elsie. 


CHAPTER III. 


ELsi® was up early the next morning, ant! 
found her way down to the breakfast-roonm. 
Here she found Miss Hardey. 

Josephine was standing by the window, a 
long French window that opened to the 
ground, feeding a pair of beautifal pea- 
cocks that strutted up and down the terrace 
in the sunshine, with dainty crumbs. She 
turned half round as Elsie entered. 

**You are an early riser, I see, Miss 
Vernon,” she said, pleasantiy. ‘* Did you 





sleep well?” 
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** Very jwell, thank you,’’ replied the girl, 
studying the other closely,. and feeling 
secretly delighted at seeing she wore a blue 
serge somewhat similar to her own, 
only of much finer texture, and more 
stylishly made. 

‘* My pets,”’ continued Miss Hardey, with 
@ wave of the hand towards the peacocks, 
‘Peter and Paul. Peter is a lady, still I 
think the Biblical name suits her.”’ 

“ Admirably,’’ murmured the other, 
hardly knowing what to say. 

‘They are very well-mannered birds, 
quite pious in fact.’’ 

‘*How do you know ?”’ ventured the girl, 
timidly. 

** Because they always try and follow me 
to church,"’ returned Josephine with a 
ringing burst of laughter. 

** What's the joke ?’”’ asked Tom, entering 
just at that moment. 

**Pious peacocks,’’ replied ~his sister. 
** Want to go to church.” 

‘* Better take them the next time you go,"’ 


he suggested. 

**) think I will.”’ 

“Think you will what?’ asked Miss 
Hardey, senior, coming into the the room 
with her brother. 

“Take Peter and Paul to church,’’ re- 
turned Josephine, with the utmost gravity, 
for she liked shocking her somewhat prudish 
and proper aunt. 

“Now, William, I protest against my 
niece making such. an exhibition of herself 
before all the village,’’ exclaimed the old 


** No use protesting,”’ langhed Mr. Hardey 
with a sly wink at his daughter, enjoying 
the joke hugely. ‘*If Joe says she'll do a 
thing she does it, as you well know by 
experience.”' 

“* And such an experience,’’ groaned the 
prim dame, entrenching herself behind the 
urn and the coffee cups, *‘I know she’ll do 
something awful before she stops.” 

** I’m sure I shal), aunt,’ agreed the cul- 
prit, coolly buttering a piece of toast. 

“You ought to use your influence, 
William.” 

** Quite useless, Dulcibella. Now if Miss 
Vernon were to advise——”’ 

**Pooh! that child,’’ muttered the un- 
touched negative, in extreme disdain. 
** Nonsense.”’ 

**I’m not so sure of that,’ put in Tom, 

whose eyes had hardly left Elsie’s face for 
a moment. ‘“‘I feel as if anything Miss 
Vernon said, any advice she chose to give, 
would have immense weight, influence me 
greatly.” 
' “Of course,” sniffed Miss Hardey, with 
measured disdain. ‘‘ You are a man open 
to the influence of a baby face, and a pair 
of big saucer eyes.” 

‘“‘And very good influence, too,” ex- 
claimed father and son simultancously. 

‘Only a man’s opinion,” retorted the 
lady with undisguised, and supreme con- 
tempt, as she made a vigorous attack on 
some cold pheasant, while Elsie turned 
scarlet, and wished in her inmost heart that 
she would not speak so plainly, or that she 
was back in the old house, beneath the 
pine woods. 

“* Do you know this part of the country 
well?” inquired Mr. Hardey kindly, to re- 
lieve her embarradsment, for he had taken 
a fancy to the girl, and her child-like, 
innocent manners. 

** No,’’ she murmured, 

**Then we must take you to see all the 
places of interest.” 

** Thank you.” 

** Yes,’’ chimed in Tom, ‘‘we must drive 
you all through the forest. There are 
many places 1 am sure you will like to see.”’ 

“Thank you,’ she murmured aguin, the 
blush on her cheek growing deeper. 





“What are you going to do, Joe?" he 
went on, 

**This morning—nothing, this afternoon 
drive or ride,’’ she returned indifferently, 
savaotering out of the room, for though of a 
kindly disposition she was careless, and 
had so long been accustomed to think only 
of herself and her own comfort and conveni- 
ence, that it never struck her Elsie would 
feel awkward being left alone. 

However, in a few minutes, the girl found 
herself the only occupant of the room, and 
stood by the window, idly watching the 
peacocas strutting to and fro in the sun- 
rays, wondering what she was expected to 
do or where to go. 

As her wonder and perplexity deepened, 
a figure came along the terrace, and stop- 
ping at the window, made a sign for her to 
open it. . 

** Are you all uloné? ” asked Tom, for it 
was he. 

Lad Yes.’’ 

‘*That’s too bad of Josephine,’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘* Miss Hardey has. engagements,’’ began 
the girl, timidly, ‘‘ perhaps, and——’’ 

** Oh, no; not at this hour of the morn- 
ing. Do you care for horses?’’ he asked 
suddenly. 

**T am very fond of them,”’ she returned. 

**Then come ard see the stables, I am 
going there now.”’ 

** | should like to so much.”’ 

**Here is a hat of Joe’s,’’ unearthing a 
small peak cap from a drawer, ‘‘and there 
is Aunt Bella’s shawl,’’ taking it off the 
chair-back where the good lady, oblivious 
of her loss, had left it. ‘* Lucky she \for- 
got it.”’ 

ou think I may wear them ?’’ asked 
Elsie, shyly, her eyes meeting his in a brief 
sionetdedions glance. 

‘Of course you may. Now, come along. 
My favourite hunter, Rufus, has strained 
odes 9 and I go to see him doctored every 
morning for fear those rascally grooms 
should omit any of the treatment.” 

** Do wa ride, Miss Vernon ?’’ he asked, 
as leaving a terrace they walked down a 
drive bordered on either side by huge 
rhododendron bushes, Scotch firs, pines, 
holly trees, and yews trimmed into all sorts 
of queer shapes. 

“oe No! ” 

** Don't you careabout it ?”’ giving aside 
er at the trim little figure walking so 

emurely at his side, and thinking how well 
see would look in a habit. 

**T don’t know, I have never tried it.’’ 

“Do you think you would? Have you 
plenty of nerve?” 

“Iam not easily frightened,’’ she re- 
sponded quietly, her eyes fixed steadily on 
the ground. . 

**Then you ought to learn. Let me teach 
you.”’ 

‘*Oh, no, thank you!” startled and 
amazed to such an extent that she actually 
looked at him again, and grew rosy from 
brow to chin on meeting his glance. 

‘* Why not?”” 

‘* Miss Hardey would not like it.’’ 

** Wouldn’t she? Why?’’ With an amused 
smile. 

“* [--I—don't know !’’ 

‘*I don’t suppose you do,’’ Jauzhing out- 
right, ‘‘and I am inclined to think that if 
you really mean to be a companion to Joe 
that you'll bave to learn, for she is in the 
saddle nearly every day." 

‘“*] haven't a habit,”” she declared, as 
though that was a final and insuperable 
obstacle. 

‘*Joe has at least three, so she can lend 
you one,’’ 

‘* There is Rufus,” he went on easily, as 
they reached the stables, quitting the 
subject of her learning to ride for the 





present, as he saw it embarassed her, — 
** What do you think of him? "’ 

‘He is a beauty,” she said, forgetting 
her timidity, in her admiration of the 
beautiful chestnnt gelding, round whom 
four men were co ated, whose opera. 
tions young Hardey watched very closely. 

When the doctori was over he took 
Elsie round the splendidly - appointed 
stables, showing and explaining everything 
to her, and then on to the conservaturies, 
the heronry, the fish-ponds, the kennels, 
and the other numerous things a rich 
country gentleman indulges in and gathers 
around his residence. 

To the girl, used to the mere bare 
necessaries of life, all these things were 
a revelation, just as the interior of the 
house had been. 

She had never even dreamed of such 
pretty dainty rooms as Miss Hardey's 
boudoir and bedroom, where both money 
and taste had been freely lavished, and the 
thousand and one quaint and beautiful 
trifies collected with which a woman loves 
to surround herself. , 

The drapery, the silken eiderdowns, the 
long swing glasses, and artistically-paiuted 
toilet sets, the numerous little tables, zad 
ornaments in all. the bedrooms, including 
her own, were a source of surprise and de- 
light to her, and it was some time beforo 
she became reconciled to laying her head 
on a pillow frilled with lace, and embroid- 
ered with initials and a coat of arms, or to 
wiping her hands on a towel of the finest 
pins. bordered with roses and other 
flowers, woven in life-like hues. 

However, she did, after a while, and also 
to the presence of the three menservants at 
dinner, a variety of courses and dishes, be- 
wildering at first, and many other things to 
which she had never been accustomed. 
Every one was very kind except Miss Duici- 
bella, and she regarded the young stranger 
with suspicious eyes, persuaded that she 
had come to am * seo Bs ng the <3 
pose of entrapping Tom amarriage. This 
idea wal sirengibened when the riding 
lessons began, for the heir of all the 
Hardey’s was an obstinate young man, and 
liked to have his.own way, untrammelled 
and unchecked, and he generally got it, for 
Joe was too careless to interfere with him, 
and Mr. Hardey idolized his son and 
thought aveupting he did right. So Elsie 
went out three or four times a week in 
one of Joes habits, on a big grey pony, 
and learnt the art of equitation, while Tom 
rode one side of her and very often his 
sister the other, for Joe had grown quite 
fond of Elsie, and petted and made much 
of her, and was quite willing that her little 
companion should have every enjoyment 
and amusement she possibly could, which 
was a very pleasant and novel sensation 
for one whose life had been without any 
pleasures, save those derived from the 
companionship of dearly loved parents. — 

As the days went on there was one thing 
puzzled Elsie sorely, aud that she totally 
failed to comprehend, and that was}.Miss 
Hardey’s treatment of Mr. Tremaine. | 

Though usually genial, if rather careless 
in her manner to all, to him she seemed to 
be quite a different person, and took 4 
delight in tormenting and crossing him. 
Elsie felt sure he loved Josephine. She 
was sure of it after she had seen them to- 
gether two or three times; indeed he 
seemed at no pains whatever to hide his 
devotion and admiration, nor Joe that she 
flouted it. The little companion became 
certain of it one February night after a 
dinner. She was sitting in one of the bay 
windows of the drawing-room looking out 
at the park, fiooded by the rays of the newly 
risen moon, and enjoying the balmy breeze, 
laden with the scert of pines and firs, that 
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wept softh the open window; in the 
po 9 ee as Joe and Mr. Tremaine, 
and she heard their voices, and was afraid 
to atir lest they should see her, and resent 
her having spoiled their /éte-d-téte, so she 
sat quiet as a mouse, looking at the Jovely 


- Jandseape, and trying with all ber might not 


to hear a word. 

“It is very evrious, Bertie,’’ said Jose- 
phine, ‘‘ but your chief topie of conversa- 
tion now is love.’’ 

** Do you wonder at that ?’’ with a mean- 
ing inflexion of his voice. 

‘Yes, I do.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘* Because J like variety." 

** So do I.” 

‘*Then why don’t you favour me with a 
little variety.” 

e Ae I want an.answer from you, 
oe?” 

‘* Was any woman ever teased into marry- 
ing?’ she said suddenly, with an aggravat- 
ing manner. 

“TI dare say. It is quite possible.” 

‘* Well, I don’t mean to be plagued into 
it, Bertie.’ 

‘*T don’t want to plague you, dear,”’ he 
responded, and there was a ring of pain in 
his tones, * only I think you ought to give 
me ai answer one way or the other.”’ 

“I do not see why I should, unless I 
choose,”’ with haughty emphasis. 

‘** You will choose, for my sake, Joe,” very 
tenderly. 

‘* What’s the use of taking all the respon- 
sibility and’ worry of marriage on our 
shoulders while we are quite young ?’’ she 
objected. 

“I want you to become my wife because 
I love you,’’ replied the young man. 

““Orfancy you do,” she retorted, with 
the little insolent triumphant laugh Elsie 
knew so well. 

“That’s not true, Joe. You know it is 
more than fancy that I've cared for you ever 
since we were little children.” 

“‘ Vell—can't you go on caring, Bert, in 
the same way?”’ 

‘Ts it likely?’ he demanded, somewhat 
ey ** Do you think I like to see all the 
fellows in the place dangling after you? "’ 

‘Sets the hall-mark of approval on your 
choice,’’ she laughed, cruelly. ‘‘ One man’s 
fancy is generally anothers."’ 

“1 know,’’ he said, gloomily, ‘‘and that 
is why I want to secure you for myself 
before anyone else slips in. Say yes, 
Josephine, and make me happy?” he 
pleaded. 

““Can’t, indeed, dear boy. Don't know 
my Own mind yet,’’ she responded, lightly. 

“When will you knowit?’’ he inquired, 
rather gravely. 

** Can't say for certain. Perhaps ina year 
or two,”’ ; 

“A year or two!" in a voice of dismay. 

“Yes. Is that too long for your vaunted 
love ?”’ 

“And are you going to let the other 
fellows continue to pay you court ?”’ 

“What would you have me do? I can’t 
shut myself up in a convent.” 

“You mean to flirt, then?”’ a sterner 
eye oe 

‘Is make myself agreeable. to an 
friends I meet out, | woverd and talk-——”’ f 
aus encourage them to hope, even as I 


** If they are foolish enough to do so!” 
with another cruel, rippling, silvery laugh. 
Pare. mean by that, Joe, you think me a 


“TI did not say so,’’ she answered, 


sweetly, 
“ You thought it all the same,” he said, 
to think that I am one. 


coldly, * 
it,” before a 
word he was ( she could utter a 








CHAPTER IV. 


IT was some days, indeed, nearly a fort- 
night before Bertie Tremaine appeared 
again at Hardistrey Court. Fivery morning 
Josephine told herself her lover would come, 
that be could not keep away, and every 
night she went up to ber room with a new 
sensation pervading her whole being, a 
mingling of astonishment, pique, and annoy- 
ance. 

She was so sure of her gallant young 
lover, it never occurred to her that she 
would lose his affections, that he would ever 
rebel against her cruel tyranny. 

She did not want to marry at present, at 
the same time, however, she did not want, 
to lose this submissive and devoted admirer 
altegether, therefore it was with consider- 
abie satisfaction she saw him lounge into her 
boudoir one afternoon with Tom. 

** We've come for some tea,’’ announced 
Hardey, sinking into an easy chair beside 
Elsie, and tossing a bunch of violets on to 
her lap. 

**And expect to get it?’’ asked his sister, 
assuming an air of indifference, now that 
Bertie had appeared once more. 

**Of course, don’t we, Tremaine ?”’ ap- 
pealing to his friend. 

‘* We expect it, but our expectations may 
come to nothing,’ rejoined Tremaine, 
rather gloomily. 

** They shall come to something tangible,’’ 
said Josephine, coolly, as she rang the bell. 
**Tea, Bertram, at once,’’ to the footman, 
who answered her summons. 

‘© You are quite a stranger,’’ she went on 
tranquilly, playing with a spray of white 
hyacinth, the strong, sweet perfume of 
which pervaded the room with a subtle 
odour. . 

‘*You have missed me, then? ’’ he said, 
in meaning tones. 

‘* Missed you!’ she echoed, looking at 
him with well-acted surprise. ‘ Ah, well, 
one misses any acquaintance who comes 
often, and then suddenly stop honouring the 
house with their presence,”’ 

** Josephine,” he exclaimed, reproach- 
fully, ‘*do you number me only amongst 
your acquaintances ?"” 

“You aro not a relation,’’ she said, 
languidly. 

**] wish to be one,’ he whispered, 
quickly, half hating himself for giving way 
so quickly uader the irresistable spell of 
her loveliness. 

** We wish a great many things that are 
impossible,’’ she returned, smiling her 
enigmatical smile. 

‘There is no impossibility in this case 
except your cruelty,’’ he said, with sudden 
coldness. 

** Don’t call me cruel,’’ she murmured in 
low tones, giving him a soft glance from 
the beautiful blue eyes that had bewitched 
bim. 

“IT don’t want to call you anything but 
ood and amiable—unless it be ‘wife!’”’ 
e responded, in equally low, but ardent 

tones. 

** And I—and I— am going to make tea,’’ 
rising, with a laugh, and moving towards 
the tea-table, he following with an angry, 
hurt look on his handsome face. 

‘*Do you know, Tom,’’ she began, a fow 
minutes lator, “ that Iam going to give a 
dance?’”’ 

‘*No; are you really? That’s right, 
dead,”’ 

‘*T thought you'd say so.” 

‘* And what occasions this outbreak ?’’ 

‘‘ That child,’’ nodding her fair head in 
Elsie’s direction, ‘‘ has actually never been 
at a real dance, 80 J] mean to be-the first to 
give her a new sensation.”’ 

“Do you think it will be a pleasant 
one?’’ asked Tom, looking at her with 
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something stronger than mere interest in 
his blue eyes. 

“T think go,’’ she answered, shyly, 
“only,’’ with her usual frankness, ‘I 
haven’t a ball dress! ”’ 

** Borrow one of Joe’s,’’ replied young 
Hardey, promptly. 

“That is what you always say,’’ smiled 
Josephine. 

‘6 Yes. He forgets the difference in our 
size,” said the girl, with great boldness 


for her, only she was beginning to lose her 
shyness and restraint under the kindly and 
genial influence of their daily society. ‘* It 


would be a case of the shrimp in the whale’s 
skia.”’ 

‘S] like shrimps,'’ whispered Tom in her 
ear, whereat she grew rosy-red. 

‘*] daresay we can macage about the 
dress,'’ said Miss Hardey. ‘Now, what 
date shall I say, the second of April, that 
will be three weeks from to-day ? Will that 
date suit you, Bertie? ”’ 

“Very well; I have no engagement ; 
but, even if 1 had I should give it up to 
come.’ 

** That's very nice of you,’’ observed Joe, 
with her merciless littie sneer. 

** Perhaps you'd rather I stayed away and 
gave the other fellows a chance!’’ ex- 
claimed Tremaine, hotly. 

‘*They won't have much of a chance if 
you are present,’’ she retorted. ‘‘ Of course, 
you must please yourself.” 

And, of course, he did. On the night of 
the dance he was one of the first to arrive, 
and, stood at the foot of the great oaken 
stairs, casting eager glances upward to 
catch the first glimpse of his divinity, who 
had not yet come down. 

‘* How do you think I look?”’ she asked, 

ing into Hisie’s room, and standing 

fore her as though she wished for an im- 
partial criticism to be passed on her and 
her toilet. 

“Oh! you look lovely!’ exclaimed Elsie, 
her breath almost taken away by the vision 
of beauty. 

Miss Hardey looked certainly very 
beautifal and very remarkable. 

She wore a dead black dress, unrelieved 
by a touch: of colour that threw up into 
strong relief her white skin and golden hair. 

Her throat was bare save for a collar of 
flashing diamonds, and stars of the same 
igwels gleamed in her ears and arhid the 
loose coils of herhair massed on the regal 
head; she looked a very queen among 
women, 

Beside her Blsie looked a child in her 
white dress, looped with snowdrops, her 
creamy neck and arms guiltless of jewels. 

** You'll do very well, my dear,” running 
her eyes approvingly over the toilet she had 
designed and presented to her companion, 
“Tom will have to look to his laurels to~ 
night,’’ for her brother's predilection for 
Elsi» was no secret to her. 

‘* May lI have the first dance, Miss Ver- 
non?”’ asked Tom, eagerly, coming up a 
step or two in his hurry to make sure of 
her, and be first in the field. 

‘*T shali be very pleased,’’ she murmured, 
whereupon he scribbled his name on one of 
the programmes he held, and led her off to 
the ball-room in triumph. 

Tremaine was not so fortunate. 

“JT suppose 1 may have the first, as 
usual?’’ he said, with something of the 


assured air of an accepted lover—an air 
which nettled the haughty Josephine im- 
mensely. 

**T am afraid you can’t !’’ she responded 


coolly. 
** Why not?’”’ 
**T have half promised it to Mr. Squires !”’ 
** Can you not break the half promise ?’’ 
‘Hardly. There he is looking for me 
now.” 
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‘‘ You had better not keep him waiting,’’ 
observed Tremaine, coldly. 

**T don’t intend to.” 

** May I have some later on ?’’ he queried, 
half reluctantly. 

** Oh, certainly,’ giving him her carte de 
danse, wheréon he inscribed his name more 
than once, though he did feel sore and hurt. 

He was destined to feel more sore before 
the evening was over. A demon of malice 
and coquetry seemed to inspire Josephine. 

Perhaps she wanted to gauge the depths 
of her power over the young man; perhaps 
she wanted to revenge herself for the un- 
easy feeling she had experienced during 
that fortnight when he kept away from the 
Court, at any rate, her conduct was in- 
comprehensible, and certainly galling to an 
openly declared suitor. 

She flirted with several men, and in an 
extremely pronounced way with Mr. 
Squires, a rich young !rishman,-who it was 
well-known adored her, and whom Bertie 
was very jealous of, and particularly ob- 
jected to. 

She was standing with him when the 
people began to stream off to supper, 

**Miss Hardey, | think you promised to 
go in with me?’’ he said, advancing and 
offering his arm. 

‘Did I?"’ she asked, with some hesita- 
tion. 

**T thought I was to have the honour?” 
put in Squires eagerly. 

**T thought so, too,’”’ she smiled. 

‘‘Then permit me,”’ and she put the tips 
of her fingers on his coat sleeve, and, with 
a little bow to Bertie, walked away with 
him, and was soon chatting and laughing 
gaily with the Irishman as they discussed 
chicken and champagne, while Tremaine 
loitered about wate ing them gloomily. 

** Josephine, you must really give me an 
explanation ?’’ said Tremaine, sternly later 
on in the evening, as they stood together in 
the far corner of the conservatory, ander 
the friendly shade of a giant palm. 

‘‘An explanation of what?” she asked, 
menecenthys lifting her beantiful eyes to 

is. 


** Your conduct to-night.’’ ; 

** Does it require explanation ?”’ 

** T think go.”’ 

** Suppose I do not ?”’ 

- I am sure, in fairness to me, you will 
answer me.”’ 

** By what right do you demand it ? ’’ 

‘** By the right of my love for you!” he 
answered, hotly. ‘*Do you think it is no- 
thing to me——” he went on, quickly, 
almost fiercely, ‘‘to see you encourage 
other men, to see them hang over you with 
evident devotion, their lips close to your 
ear as they whisper to you, and to note 
how you smile on them, and seemed pleased 
at their vapid, senseless talk ? ’’ 

‘* How do you know it is senseless?” she 
asked, aggravatingly. 

**T heard that fellow Squires tell you you 
looked like an angel! ’’ with supreme con- 
tempt. 

“Well, he may think I do, even if you 
don’t !”’ 

**i think you look very charming, like a 
beautiful woman ! ’’ he Listenin to assure 


r. 

“ Thanks !”’ sweeping him a stately curt- 
sey. ‘* You flatter me, Mr. Tremaine !’’ 

** No, I speak the truth ; the other fellow 
fla you.”’ 

** Can't you leave ‘the other fellow’ out 
of the discussion? ’’ she asked, with all a 
woman’s coolness. 

‘Hardly, seeing that he is the chief 
cause of our discussion.”’ 

“It is my own affair what I do!” she 
exclaimed, haughtily. ‘J can do as I 
please, and you as you please!’’ with 
significance, 
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*‘No, I cannot,’’ he retorted, passionately; 
** you won’t let me.”’ 

**T don’t wish to hinder you from doing 
anything you please! ’’ she observed, icily, 
erushing a crimson rose she had pulled 
from her bouquet between her slender 
fingers. 

‘*Josephine, are you quite heartless, 
quite without pity?’ he exclaimed, a ring 
of anguish in his voice. 

**T was not aware of it. You, however, 
seem to be finding out all sorts of disagree- 
able traits in my character and disposi- 
tion.”’ 

**] think you are cruel te me!’’ he said, 
firmly. ‘ But won't you be your own self, 
Josephine? Won't you be kind and 
womanly to me?” trying to take her 
hand. 

‘* Unwomanly ! Now?’’ she replied, with 
a hard laugh, withdrawing her hand from 
his grasp. ‘*What next, I wonder? If 
you can't even be commonly civil, Bertie, 
don’t you think you had better—go?’”’ 

She looked at him as sh. said this; and, 
though she was playing with him; treating 
him cruelly for her own aumsement, and to 
revenge herself for those mauvais quartre 
d, heure he had given her, still she knew 
she cared for him more than any other man 
living,and thought how handsome he looked, 
his face pale, his eyes glowing with the 
ardour of the intense passion he felt. 

“Oh, Heaven! It is unbearable that 
yous ould treat me like this!’’ he cried, 
the veins on his forehead standing out like 
cords as the blood pulsed madly through 
them. 

‘*Why do you permit yourself to be 
treated in any way you object to?’ she 
smiled, quietly. 

** Because I love you,’’ he returned pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ with all my heart, and all my 
soul, ani all my strength. I knowl ama 
fool,’’ he went on with deep self-disdain, 
‘*a madman, to show my love asI do. To 
lay myself and my heart at your feet for 
you to spurn and play with as you will, to 
ask nothing more, to wish nothing more 
than a little affection from you in return. 
I have been a fogl, but,’ here he paused 
for a moment, breathing heavily and 
ry ge then going on in a. sterner tone, 
‘*} will be one no longer. I will not be 
trifled with! ’’ 

‘* Will not ? ’’ she echoed, with her little 
sarcastic laugh, for her imperious spirit 
rose in arms at his tone. : 

‘*No, will not!'’ he repeated firmly, 
“To-nght you mst give me a definite 
answer one way or the other, or——’’ 

** Must |’ she interrupted with a haughty 
gesture. 

** Yes, must. I will not any longer be an 
object for your scorn and amusement. 
Kither you will promise to be my wife, or 
—”’ again he stopped, and aguin his breath 
eame heavily, almost in sobs, so great was 
the self-repression he exercised, ** I will go 
away and never sée you again.’ 

‘** You adopt a curious tone for a pleading 
lover,'’ she said, calmly, though her heart 
was beating fast under her silken corsage, 
so fast that the laces at ber breast were 
stirred by the rapid pulsation. 

‘* The time is passed for anything else,”’ 
he responded, wearily. ‘‘ I should earn and 
merit your contempt if I allowed you to 
trifle with me longer, to do jast what you 
please with me. I will not meet you again, 
will not see your face, unless you give me 
the right to expect some return of my love 
from you. Josephine, your answer.”’ 

His tone was calm, yet through it ran a 
thrill of intense and repressed passion. His 
emotions had found voice, and his passion 
touched her, and yet roused to rebellion the 
haughty spirit that had never yet bent to 





any Other will, 





—— 


*T cannot promise to be your wife under 
coercion,’ she replied, coldly. 

““Then—good-bye’’ he stooped, and kissed 
her ungloved hand and before she could 
utter another word, turned and left her. 

** Of course, he will come back,’’ she 
murmured, a little smile on her lips, a3 she 
went slowly towards the ball-room, yet, 
nevertheless, a pang shot through her 
beart, the first of many and many an after 
twinge. ( 

Daneing was still going on with great 
spirit, but nowhere could she see Tom or 
Risie. 

This was hardly to be wondered at, seeing 
that Tom had wrapped the girl in a thick, 
white shawl, and taken her out on the 
terrace with a deliberate purpose, which 
was none other than to offer her his hand 
and heart. _- 

For some time he had been getting fonder 
and fonder of his sister's little companion, 
and the admiration she excited, and the 
attention she received that evening, awoke 
him to the faet that he was actually in love 
for the first time in his life, and if he 
wished to secure the object of his affections 
he had better propose before anyone else 
secured the prize. 

His offer however, it must be admitted, 
greatly to his surprise, was gently, yet 
firmly, refused. Elsie had a strong sense of 
honour, and she felt it would be wrong to 
accept Tom Hardey, that for him, consider- 
ing his position, prospects, &c., a marriage 
with her could be nothing but a mésalli- 
ance, 

‘‘Then you mean to say you won't have 
me?” he said, in less buoyant tones than 
he had employed at first. 

‘* No,”’ she murmured, almost inaudibly. 

‘‘ Why ?'’ leaning forward, and trying to 
look into the eyes she kept cast down so 
persistently. 

 [—I— can't.” 

‘* That is hardly a reason, or at any rate, 
only a woman's reason. Do you dislike 
me ?’’ i iach 

‘‘Oh, no, Mr. Hardey,” giving him a 
swift, shy glance from the soft brown orbs 
he was nning to love so well. 

‘‘Don’t you think you could call me 
Tom ?”’ he suggested, insinuatingly. 

‘«|—I—think not,”’ she replied, a reply 
that took him aback, and at the same time 
made him more keen to gain her. 

She was totally unlike any woman he had 
ever met, and his wealth and position 
seemed not to weigh a feather weight with 
her. She was utterly, charmingly, and 
sublimely indifferent to them, an indiffer- 
ence which was a charm in his eyes, for 
most of the women it was his fate to meet, 
had been quite ready to fall down and 
worship the golden calf, in the shape of his 
rent roll. Now this little girl was not im 
the least worldly, and knew if she ever did 
become his wife, it would be solely for 
love of himself, and not for his riches—a& 
fact that pleased him immensely, for what 
man cares to be loved and married for his 
money ?’’ 

“Don't you think in time you might call 
me Tom?” he went on, bent upon gainin 
his wish. i 

‘* No, I think not,’’ she repeated. 

** Will you tell me why?’’ ; 

‘*T would rather not, if you don’t mind,’ 
she said, with a charming timidity. 

‘““Well, I do mind; still, if you would 
rather not give me your reason,”’ hesita- 
tingly. 

**T would much rather not.”’ 

‘* Well, then, I won't press you.”’ 

An answer which relieved her greatly, 
for how could she tell him all she felt, or 
put into words how she knew he would 
regret marrying her in a few months if she 
were weak enough to yield to his pleadings. 


‘ 
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follow the dictates of her own heart, and 
become the wife of this fair-haired giant, 
whom she seeretly adored ?’” 





CHAPTER V. 

THERE were some people at Hardistrey 
Court who. marvelled greatly as the days 
wore on and Bertie Tremaine did not appear. 
Tom was loud in his expressions of astouish- 
ment, couldn't make it out atall. On the 
other hand Josephive said nothing at all, 
only began to quake a little and think 
she had gone too far. 

Even the gentlest and most forbearing of 
men will turn and rebe) at last inst un- 
just treatment, and no one could consider 
Tremaine gentle, though he was easy- 
tempered enough as men go. Miss Hardey, 
remembering his white stern face,as she had 
last seen it, began to wish, in homely phrase, 
that her cake was dough. However, wishing 
was no use, and at the end of a week of 
suspense. Tom received a letter at break- 
fast one morning that explained matters. 

“Only fancy!’’ he exclaimed as he 
perused it slowly. ‘Bertie has shut up 
his house, and writes me that he is going 
abroad for an indefinite period—to the 
Rockies, to shoot grislies first. I wonder 
what’s up?”’ glancing at Josephine, who 
was trifling with a piece of toast, and 
showed no signs of emotion beyond an ex- 
treme pallor. 

“Some new fad,’’ snapped Miss Dulai- 
bella. ‘‘ Men with money never know what 
to do to spend it,’’ but she, to, looked at 
Josephine. 

‘““Why should he not spend it as he 
likes?’ asked Miss Hardey, calmly raising 
her eyes and looking steadily at her aunt. 

““ Because it would be much fitter for him 
to stay at home, and marry, and settle down 
quietly. A man with a splendid place like 
Tremaine House has no business to wander 
about the face of the earth like the old Jew, 
who had tlo resting place. Shooting grislies, 
indeed! Never heard of such a thing! ”' 
and the roses in the good lady’s cap shook 
with indignation. 

“* Perhaps he does not wish to marry ?’’ re- 
marked Josephine, unwisely. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t, as you won’t have 
him!" observed the untouched negative, 
shrewdly. 

ve My dear aunt, you talk nonsense some- 
times!’ replied the younger lady with a 
slight accession of annoyance. 

“* Wait till he comes back and asks you 
to be his wife again ; you won't say I talk 
a then!” declared the fair Dulci- 

a. 

_‘* Mr. Tremaine will never ask me to be 
his wife! ’’ said Josephine, coldly, as she 
rose from the table,-and in her heart she 
knew he never would. 

It was this knowledge that made her sink 
on her knees, when she was in the solitude 
and privacy of her boudoir, and bury her 
face in her hands as she sobbed, ‘‘ oh, my 
love, my love, come back to me, forgive— 
forget! "’ 

Bat Bertie Tremaine did not come back, 
and the days became weeks, and the weeks 
months, and there was no signs or news of 
him. She bore herself bravely, and pre- 
pomeiye an unruffled front to the world’s 

But Elsie, who had grown to know her 
well, and Tom, used from childhood to 
every varying mood of his beautiful sister's, 
saw that all was not well with ber, and 
strove to divert her as they best could, 
though Tom ‘was hardly weli fitted for a 
consoler, peotng that he was suffering 
be the pangs of unrequitted affection him- 
He daily mo i 
but pl ba yY more in love with Elsie, 
Cissatisfied piqued, he 





und with her, and at last, 
determined to 


go away from the Court and the hourly 
society of his divinity, and see if absence 
would effect a change. 

Before he went, however, he determined 
to put his fate to the test once more, and 

her to reconsider her decision, aud on 
the morning fixed for his departure he fol- 
lowed her into the dining-room, where she 
was arranging flowers in the vases. He 
spoke again. 

He met with no better success, indeed his 
venture came at a bad time, for Miss Dulci- 
bella only the night before had been inveig- 
ling bitterly against ‘‘designing minxes’”’ 
without a penny who laid themselves out to 
catch rich men, and the girl knew the bitter 
remarks were for her, though heaven knows 
she did not deserve them in the least. 

‘* Elsie,’ he said, softly, ‘I want you to 
reconsider your refusal of me.”’ 

‘* ]—I—am sorry,’’ she faltered,’’ but— 
I—cannot do that.’”’ 

“Why not? You hate me?” 

if) No,”’ 

**Then—do you love me ?”’ 

No answer. 

* Hisie,” coming closer, ‘‘am I right? 
Do you love me {"’ 

A painfal blush spread over her face and 
throat, and the little ands holding the 
flowers trembled perceptibly. 

** Won't you answer me?’’ he pleaded, 
humbly. 

**'Yes,”’ she said at last in low tones 
facing him, “I will be honest, I-—love— 
you.”’ 

* My Elsie,”’ trying to take her hands in 
his, ‘‘ then why refuse me? ’’ 

** Because I am not a fit wife for you,” 
she answered steadily, eluding his grasp. 

‘“‘ What nonsense! You are fit to be a 
queen.”’ 

“You may think so now beeause you 
fancy you love me--—”’ 

“Fancy, darling!’’ he cried, reproach- 
fully, ‘it is more than that. | 
you!”’ 

‘*In a short time you would regret it.’’ 

‘* Never! "’ 

“When your friends sneered at and ridi- 
culed your choice.”’ 

‘* They would never dare to do that !'’ 

** You could not prevent them. Only last 
night your aunt Duicibella,’’ with a little 
sob, ‘* called me a—a-—designing minx——”’ 

‘* Oh, curse Aunt Dulcibella!’’ cried the 
young man, furiously. ‘‘ What do I care 
for her? You won’t let that old cat come 
betwoen us, Elsie?” trying to take her in 
his arms. 

‘*Oh, don’t. You mustn’t, I won't!” 
she cried, breathlessly; and tearing her- 
self from his embrace she fled swiftly away, 
leaving him half pleased and wholly 


ee: 
ter a minute or two he swung round on 
his heel, murmuring, ‘‘ Women are but kittle 
cattle,’ then strode out to the dogeart 
waiting at the door, and went off to seek 
oblivion in the gay world of Paris. The 
Court was decidedly duller after Towm’s 
departure, and both Josephine and Elsie 
found time hang heavily on their hands. 
They neither of them gave much outward 
and visible sign of the inward grief they 
felt, but there was an unspoken bond of 
sympathy between them, perhaps, the 
strongest of all—unhappiness—and they 
w very fond of each other in those short, 
fall, autumn days. . 
They were always together, riding, 
driving, chatting, or making small garmen 
for the ever-arriving babies in the cdttages 
about. Then they frequently drove over to 
Braithwaite, and climbed down the Cliff 
path to the Folly, and Elsie enjoyed an hour 
or two's chat with her mother, while Jose- 
hine held long theologica] discourses with 
r. Vernon, to whom she had taken a great 


adore" 


fancy. Then there were the usual round of 
dinners and entertainments to go to, and 
Miss Hardey accepted all invitations, for 
her pride was in arms, and she feared 
people might suspect she suffered, so she 
appeared always the gayest of the gay. 

Still neither of them were happy. 

Each had had a lesson in love, and 
though they had sent their lovers away, 
they secretly would have given worlds, had 
they possessed them, to recall the 
absentees. 

“ Such a lord is love.” 


Only neither had the power. 

Where Tremaine was no one knew, while 
letters came from Tom, showing that he was 
draining the to dregs the cup of dissipation 
in gay, seductive Paris. 

A strange sadness would fall over Elsie 
when she heard these letters read out, and 
more than once she asked herself had she 
done right, onght she to have sent him away 
to that, when she might have kept him by 
her side ? 

She knew more now of the world. A year 
at the Court had expanded her ideas of 
things in general, and more of Mr. Hardey 
and his views. 

She had heard him say that, short of a 
sweep, he did not mind whom his children 
married, so long as they were happy and 
that in choosing a partner for life a man or 
woman could not do better than follow the 
dictates of his or her heart. 

This was a broad and generous view to 
take of the matter, and the girl’s pulses 
would thrill at the mere thought of what 
might be if Tom ever did come back—a 
thing, she thought, almost to good to 
happen. 

As a matter of fact, he did come back one 
bright June day, after a year's absence, 
with marks of dissipation plainly visible 
on his handsome face, and an air of 
weariness that made Elsie’s tender heart 
bleed. 

At first he avoided her pointedly, but as 
it is rather difficult to avoid a person living 
in the same house with you, he gradually 
let himself drift back in to the old way, and 
get deeper in love with this child-woman 
who had stolen his heart over a year ago, 
and who no longer fied at his approach like 
a startled deer, but seemed more willing to 
be wooed than of yore. 

‘* Elsie,’ he said, one day, suddenly, as 
he lay on the grass at her feet, ‘* I must go 
away again.”’ 

‘*Goaway!’’ she echoed, the rich colour 
leaving her cheek and lip. 

‘* Yes, unless——’’ 

‘* Unless what ?’’ she murmured, her eyes 
full of fear and anxiety. 

** Unless you will save me from myself— 
from ruin?” 

‘*How can 1?” she whispered, blushing 
brightly. 

** Consent to be my wife. It is the last 
time I shail ask you. - Refuse me and I 
shall do something desperate,” he said, 
hoarsely, his burning eyes fixed on her fair 
young face. 

‘*{ will not refuse you this time,'’ she 
said, gently, putting her hand in his. ‘I 
could not let you go away #gain.”’ 

‘‘Mydarling,’’ he exclaimed, raptwrously, 
kissing her passionaiely. 

The wedding was very soon and very 
quiet, and the old folk from The Folly came 
over to see their dearly loved child made 
happy, and were to return to it only for a 
time. 

Tom meant Mr. Vernon to have a good fat 
living in the gift of a friend of his, that 
would give him a comfortable position for 
the rest of his life. 

Josephine busied herself about the pre- 
parations, and assisted heart and soul in 








everything. She was delighted with hes 
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brother's choice, but after it was over she 
fell. back into a state of melancholy that 
ay ee day by day. 

@ would have given anything to ask 
Bertie's pardon, just to hear him say once, 
pat. forgive you,’’ a aE “pnt = 

rag its wea engt ong she 
heard nothing of ry 


“How could I telt 
I should love thee afar, 
When I did not love thee anear ?” 


She often thought bitterly, for her love 
had increased tenfold for him since his 
absence. Only it seemed no use, he was 
not there to know it, and: her life seemed a 
blank—a blank so dead and miserable that 
she used to wish herself dead. 


“TI wish we were dead together to-day, 
Lost sight of, hidden away out of sight, 
Clasped and clothed in the cloven clay, 
Out of the world’s way, out of the light.” 


She murmured sadly one bright spring 
day as she sauntered through the forest. 
The young leaves were springing, buds 
were bursting forth, the birds were twitter- 
ing in the trees, a lark was singing blithely 
somewhere high up in the blue ether, at 
heaven's golden gate, the sunlight filtered 
through the pines and fel! on the sward in 
chequered patches; all cature seemed to 
rejoice, she alone was sad and sorrowful. 

** Only to see him once again, only to be 
able to ask him to forgive,’’ she exclaimed, 
and then grew silent, for coming slowly 
over the green sward, leading his horse by 
the bridle was Bertie Tremaine. 

She knew him at once, though he was 
considerably altered, and looked older and 
graver. 

Without a moment’s consideration she 
flung herself on her kn at his feet. 

** Bertie,’’ she cried, brokenly, holding 
outher hands, ‘‘ my love, forgive me, take 
me back?” ' 

For a moment he looked at her speechless, 
then with a cry as if of intense pain, he 
stooped, and, taking her in his arms covered 
her face, and throat, and eyes, and hair 
with passionate, clinging kisses, poured out 
all the pent-up love of three long years, and 
she knew she was forgiven. The lesson for 
her had not been in vain. Her pride was 
conquered, 

THE END, 





THE CHILD ETERNAL. 


I heard their prayers and kissed their 
sleepy eyes, 
And tucked them in all warm from feet to 
head, 
To wake again with morning's glad sun- 
rise— 
Then came where he lay dead. 
On cold, still mouth I laid my lips. Asleep 
He lay, to wake the other side God’s 


door, 
My other children mine to love and keep, 
But this one mine no more. 


Those other children long to men have 

grown-— 
Strange, hurried men, who give me pass- 

ing thought, 

Then go their ways. No longer now my 
own, 

Without me they have wrought. 
So when night comes, and seeking mother’s 


nee, 
Tired childish feet turn home at eventide, 
I fold him close—the child that’s left tome, 
My little lad who died. 


Wirt many people the beam is no larger 
than the mote. This indicates an affection 
of the I. 





Society 


THost about him say that his Majesty in 
not going to Marienbad for his A it out- 
ing made agreat mistake. arienbad 
agrees so wonderfully well with him and 
does his health permanent good. His visit 
to Homburg was arranged long beforehand 
in order that he might be near his sister 
the Empress Frederick. Then came her 
death at the last, unexpectedly, and it was 
considered too late to make a wei ar) 
plans. There is no doubt that he has m 
his Marienbad cure, but to alter the Royal 
arrangements is a much more responsible 
and difticult business now that he is King, 
that when he was only Prince of Wales. 


LittL8 Prince Edward of York has been 
taking riding lessons at Balmoral. There 
isa beautiful grags park in front of the 
head-keeper’s house, about half-a-mile from 
the Castle, and here the little Prince could 
be seen, his sturdy kilted legs astride of a 
small Shetland pony cantering over the 
soft turf, with bis tutor in attendance 
mounted on a horse. 


, Miss Helen Morton. who was recently 
married to Comte Paul de Talleyrand-Peri- 
gord, is a daughter of Mr. Levi P. Morton, 
ex-Governor of New York, ex-Minister to 
Paris, and ex-Vice-President of the United 
States. His fortane is sv large that, though 
the bride is one of five sisters, she is 
nevertheless a great heiress. She is known 
in her own country as one of the most accom. 
plished all-round outdoor sportswomen 
which moderr athletic training has pro- 
duced, being .an excellent whip, a good 
rider, afair shot, and better than average 
over the links at. Elierslie-on-the-Hudson, 
the Morton country seat. Comte Paul is a 
German subject, having taken the oath of 
allegiance to the German Emperor, that he 
might inherit the German De Sagan estates 
of his graddfather. 

It is now settled that Marlborough House 
will be handed over to the Dake and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York, bat notbing 
will be done in the way of preparing it for 
their use until the return of their Royal 
Highnesses. The necessary preparations 
will then be at once commenced, ahd these 
will be on an extensive scale owing to the 
nursery requirements of the youthfal royal 
couple. It is not yet decided whether the 
Indian presents to the King, when Prince 
of Wales, which at present occupy so large 
a part of Marlborough House, will be re- 
moved to Windsor or to Buckingham Palace. 

THR young King of Spain will attain his 
majority in May, 1902. He will reach the 
age of sixteen, when the duties of the State 
will pass from the Queen Regent, Maria 
Christina, his mother, into his hands. So 
that he shall be fit for his high calling, his 
education is being carried on without 
stint, and with little pauses for recreation. 
French, German, and English he speaks 
well; indeed, legend declares that at the 
early age of two, when he was decorated 
with the Black Eagle by thé German 
Emperor, he entered into conversation in 
German with Prince Albert of Prussia, who 
was a: messenger from one Court to the 
other. The King spends several hours 
weekly in military pursuits, and. is an 
accomplished rider. He alsp studies 1usic 
after a long day devoted to history, litera- 
ture, geography, mathematics, and various 
other subjects. If the wishes of his royal 
mother be carried out he will assuredly be 
a model monarch. 

Ir is said that the Queen of Italy is again 
in a delicate state of health. Her Majesty, 
during the late festivities at Milan, fainted 
on one occasion, and has since been 
obliged to be very careful not to overtire 
herself, 
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Statistics 


Matta is one of the few great ports of cal! 
in the world for steamers. Over six hundred 
thousand tons of coal are annually importe: 
for use and re-exportation. In 1898 nearly 
eight thousand vessels entered Grand 
Harbour, eepcentaties tonage of six 
millions, figures ch, since 1876, have in- 
creased threefold. In war time not the 
least among Malta’s ‘many advantages, from 
the naval point of view, will be her facilitios 
for coaling and victualling warships 
rapidly, 

THe handsome sum of nearly five-and-a- 
half million franes has been brought into 
the Treasury of the French Republic by the 
tax upon the cyclists during the year 190), 
The tax was first imposed in the year 1894, 
and was paid by 203,036 persons. In 1895 it 
was levied upon 236,084, in 1896 upon 
329.816, in 1897 upon 408,806, in 1898 upon 
484,414, and in 1899 upon nearly double 
that number—838,856. At least a quarter 
of the annual tax upon cycles was drawn, 
as might be expected, from the Seine 
department. The tax upon wotor-carriages 
in 1900 was paid by 2,897 persons. Here is 
something to make the mouth water of all 
the Chancellors of the Exchequers and 
Ministers of Finance in other States. 


Gems 


TueRe is an advantage in every disadvan- 
tage, if we take it to the Lord. 

Wisk men of ancient times were probably 
no wiser than other men, but they talked 
less. 

No man can be happy withont a friend, 
nor be sure of his friend till he is unfortv- 
nate. ; 

WirHout the guiding power of reason 
there is not a virtue which cannot be 
imagined a vice. 

RecotiRcT what disorder hasty or imperi- 
ous words from parents or teachers have 
caused in Our thoughts. 

IT is not perhaps much thought of, but it 
is certainly a very important lesson to 
learn how to enjoy ordiuary life and to be 
able to relish your being without the 
transport of some passion or gratification of 
some appetite. 

Hg is the true hero and she the true 
woman with whom the impulses of kindness 
are most powerful, and by whom the call 
for help is not unheeded ; and they are best 
fitted for usefulness who do not waste their 
sympathy in the fruitless pursuit of useless 
excitement. ‘ 


Your Best Work. 


A timid man, a. discouraged worker, a 
sad-hearted struggler, can never do the 
best work of which he is capable. The 
timid man is afraid to let out his forces. 
The dincouraged man thinks there is no use 
in exercising his forces. The sad-hearted 
man has weakened his forces so that. they 
cannot respond toacall. It is not merely 
cheerfulness in our work that we need ; it 
is downright faith, honest whole-sculed, 
daring. - to do your best with a qucs- 
tion whether it pays, or whether there is 
any hope of success, or whether life is not 
a pes cloudy experience, and you will 
fail. The best in us comes up through con- 
fidence, and it is kissed into power by 
smiles of hope, and it isled on by shouts of 
victory, and crowned by begutiful patience. 
“The best’ is born of contest and is 
coloured by blood. And it is measured in 
God’s glorious presence, not by banners, 
or human plandits, or sounding trumpets, 
but by the amount of virtue, which has 
entered into it, 
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Gleanings 


Don’r be too severe on the man who scold§ 
his wife in public. Perhaps that is the only 
time he dares to do so. 

Iv is said that money can never give 
happiness. This is an experiment, how- 
ever, that every man wiskes to try for 
himself. 

Iv is said there are more lies told in 
the sentence ‘‘ lam glad to see you’ than 
in any other six words in the English 
language. 

Pretry servant girls are considered a 
protection against burglars in London. One 
of them in a house attracts policemen, and 
they drop in so frequently to inquire regard- 
ing the health of the beauty that cautious 
burglars avoid such residences. 


In most railway compartments there is a 
sign reading thus: “ Passengers are re- 
quested not to put their feet on the 
cushions or seats of the carriages.’’ Under- 
neath this inscription a humorist added, 
“ or they will dirty their boots.’’ 


Forty demure schoolgirls, belonging to 
an Italian seminary at Moslionico, were in 
the habit of taking walks across the Swiss 
frontier, under charge of their teachers. 
The custom-house authorities became 
suspicious, and searched the young women. 
Nearly al! of them had tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes secreted in their clothing. 

A CLERGYMAN returned to his home about 
eleven o’clock one night, and found a 
young man ¢e in sweet converse 
with his daughter in the parlour. To im- 
press upon the visitor that the hour was 
rather late to continue further love gush- 
ings, the clergyman drew a pistol and 
aimed it at the young man. The latter 
took the hint, but forgot to take his hat, 
and in half-a-minute was scooting down the 
road as ifa wild animal were in pursuit of 
him, 

A ngar testimonial regarding the efficacy 
of two advertised medicines appeared 
recently in the New York world. It read 
thus: ‘I coaxed my wealthy uncle to take 
one bottle of your Clothes-Horse Bitters 
and two bottles of your Essence of Iron. 
The result was that we took him carriage- 
riding yesterday, and he is now quietly 
resting in the country.’’ With the testi- 
monial is a picture of the vehicle in which 
the old gentleman took his last ride—a 
hearse. 

Tux tortures experienced by unfortu- 
nates who are forced to seek relief in the 
dentist's chair are somewhat alleviated by 
a Parisian operator, who has contrived a 
plan to soothe the vietim into submission. 
A musical machine pours delightful melody 
into his ears, and when the victim is 
drowsing off into a state of delightfal 
oblivion, the dentist pounces upon him, 
forceps in hand, and performs his infernal 
work before the poor wretch entirely 
recovers his senses. ‘ 

“Precorry’s Houss.’”’— A building 
labelled and known as “* Peggotty's Honse ”’ 
has just been offered for sale at Yarmouth. 
‘The original domicile is a memory cherished 
by readers of ‘David Copperfield.”’ The 
only connection the house has with the 
immortal tenement ereated by the fancy of 
Charles Dickens is, that it stands on the 
site of the actual barge stranded on the 
beach which the novelist saw when visiting 
Yarmouth, and which he fijled with homely 
creatures of his imagination. The fact is 
that the coast at Yarmouth, redressing: the 
balance created at Christchurch, Reculver, 
and other places on the southern coasts, is 
gaining on the sea. What was a strip of 

beach when Dickens visited Yarmouth more 
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THE aeronaut is not an arrogant chap’ 
although he is accustomed to looking down 
npon people. 

THE largest insect known is the elephant 
beetle of Venezuela. One has been found 
that weighed seven ounces. 

COLUMBIA v, SHAMROOK.—According to an 
Irish lady,. Columbia was bound to have 
beaten Shamrock. There never was a one- 
leaved shamrock or two-leaved shamrock, 
and the Cup will not be brought back until 
a Shamrock ITZ, is sent out, emblematical 
of the oniy true shamrock. Time may tell 
how far the prediction is true. 


WHEN Sir Walter Pyne started the first 
workshop in Afghanistan in 1886, the late 
Ameer went soon afterwards to inspect the 
building, and said he had seen the foundation 
of what was to bea great event for Afghna- 
istan- ‘‘ Before these workshops can be 
finished,’’ he added, ‘“‘there are three 
things needed—God's help, my money, your 
work. Your work and God’s help without 
my money are of no avail. God's help and 
my money without your help, and your 
work and my money without God's help are 
equally in vain. I will find the money, you 
will do the work, and we must hope for 
God's help.’’ 

Wives’ SAVINGS FROMs HouseHoLD Ex- 
PENSES.—The Supreme Court of Appeal 
in Austria has decided that if a wife saves 
money from the amount allowed to her by 
her husband for household expenses and 
appropriate the savings for herself, this 
proceeding amounts to theft. Mr. and Mrs. 
Daun, after being married for thirty years, 
were divorced, and Mrs. Daun took with her 
the sum, amonnting'‘to about £125, which she 
had saved from the weekly allowance made 
to her for household expenses. Mr. Daun 
brought an action against her to recover 
this amount, and judgment was given in his 
favour. Mrs, Daun has to refund the whole 
sum. 

TREASURE-TROVE.—To discoveries of 
hidden coins have been made within the 
past few days—one at Stockton-on-Tees, 
the other at Hastings—and the ancient 
eeremony of holding a coroner’s inquest on 
concealed treasure has been revived in 
each case. The persons who made these 
discoveries seem to have recognised with 
promptitude that it was their duty to notify 
them to the coroners of their respective 
districts. It is a misdemeanour at common 
law to conceal the finding of hidden treasure 
—a fact which there is reason to believe is 
not always borne in mind when ancient 
walls and fireplaces yield unexpected 
wealth. The offence ‘* was formerly no less 
than death, but now it is only fine and im- 
prisonment,”’ 


One OF BRIGHAM YOUNG'S Wives.—Mrs. 
Lina D. Young, inost noted of-the wives of 
Brigham Young, advocate of polygamy both 
in theory and practice, has died at Salt 
Lake. She was born in Watertown, N.Y., 
in 1821, and it was there, at the age of 
fifteen, that she became a convert of one of 
the itinerant clders whom Joseph Smith 
sent out from his headquarters at Kirtland, 
Ohio. She married one of Smith's converts, 
and two children were born to them. She 
deserted them at Nauvoo, Lil., when Joseph 
Smith had a ‘‘revelation’’ that she had 
been set aside for him as wife for ‘‘ time 
and eternity.”’ After Smith’s death, Brig- 
ham Young, who then had several wives, 
had a ‘revelation ’’ that she should be 
sealed to him, and she followed him in the 
eventful journey from Illinois to the Salt 
Lake Valley inthe late forties. Only four of 
the “ widows’”’ of Brigham Young survive. 
They live in the Sion House, built by Brig- 


INTERESTING ADDITION THE BRITvTIsH 
MuseuM.—Professor Stirling, ¥.R.S., of the 
University of Adelaide, South Australia, 
who is just now in London, has brought 
with him for the British Museum a consign- 
ment of great interest to scientists, and 
particularly to zoologists and palseontolo- 
gists. This consists o! the bones of that 
remarkable gigantic extinct marsupial, 
known to the science as the Diprotodon 
Australis. This huge animal had a skull 
measuring nearly three feet in Jength, and 
it probably exceeded the rhinoceros in 
bulk. Professor Stirling has presented this 
very valuable specimen to the British 
Museum, and it is proposed to reconstruct 
the skeleton, and place it in one of the 
galleries of the department of geology. 
When it is finished tho great dimensions of 
the specimen will make it one of the most 
impressive and wonderful objects to be seen 
in the museum. 

MARIGOLD Sovur.—Half a century or more 
ago country folks used the ray florets of 
Marigolds with mutton broth. A basin of 
hot broth would commonly be entirely 
covered with the orange coloured florets. 
Dried florets were also kept suspended 
from the ceiling in paper bags for use when 
fresh Marigold flowers could not be 
obtained. This practice has not quite 
died out. ‘The young growing tips of Mari- 
golds culled and mixed with other herbs, 
along with salad oil, vinegar, and sugar 
were eaten raw. The petals were occasionly 
pickled, but most commonly they were em- 
ployed in pottage, either nowly gathered 
or dried. The fiowers are used for broths 
aud soups. A store for winter should be 
gathered when in full flower, spread out in 
the sun to dry, and then put into paper 
bags. 

Wir the present ever-increasing traffic 
across the Thames, and the construction of 
tunrels and widening of bridges, it is diffi- 
cult to realise that not until Saturday, 
Oct. ‘5th, 1878, were the Waterloo and 
Charing-cross bridges freed from tolls, The 
former, opened on June 15th, 1817, the 
second anniversary of Waterloo, cost a 
million to construct ; £745,000 was paid to 
free it; while freeing the footbridge of 
Charing-cross cost £98,500. Two ‘buses 
containing the members of the Board of 
Works arrived at the north end of Waterloo 
Bridge at noon, and Mr. Dresser Rogers, 
exhibiting the key, declared the bridge 
freed. The gates were then removed, and 
an instant rash of "buses, cabs, and excited 
pedestrians crowded on the gaily-decorated 
bridge, while salutes of guns were fired. 
The procession then proceeded to Charing- 
cross ; the key was received by Mr. Rogers 
from Mr. Beattie: the turnstile was re- 
moved, and a cheering crowd mounted the 
footbridge. 


ro 


HOW TO WRATE A NOVEL. 
If you would excel in fiction, 
Give your fancy no restriction— 
Be superior to a!! grammar, 
Wield the pen that’slike a hammer ; 
Make « dash at wild: narration, 
With a scorn of punetuation. 
Let the adjectives fly quickly, 
Pile the adverbs hot and thickly-— 
Compounds, dashes, interjections, 
Foreign words in queer connectious. 
Shoald you know your subject slightly, 
Wace it fearlessly and lightly ; 
Should your-ignorance be tragic, 
Sel l-assurance works like magic. 
-Ignorance need be no fetter—-' 
Poor old public knows no better. 
Deal with sects, religious quarrels, 





ham Young, and are supported by a trust 
fund controlled by the Brigham Young 





than fifty years ago is now a busy street. 





Trust Company. 





Social life and scanty morals— 
Raise men’s ire and contradiction, 
That's the way to score in fiction. 
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WITHOUT A 


REFERENCE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Diana’s Diamonds,” “* The Gardener’s Daughter,’ &c. 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


At the age of two years Sylvia Paske, who is 
motherless, is taken by her father to the Convent of 
Ramnee Bhim Tal, N. W. Province of India, where 
she remeins for more than 15 years. Mr. Paske 
takes no interest in his daughter’s welfare beyond 
seeing that the fees are regularly paid and once 
writing to the Sister Superior to say that if sylvia. 
is not prepared to take the veil she is to leave the 
Convent at 18. Sylvia, however, is not disposed to 
leed the life of a recluse. Conscious of her own 
powers she longs to take her place in the great world 
of menand women. The day arrives when she has 
to say “good-bye” to her dear friends at the convent 
and goes to stay with a Mr. and Mra. Cock. Sylvia 
cannot agree with her new landlady, and determines 
at all costs to get to England. This she does as 
the maid of Mrs. Plummer, who makes quite a 
confidante of her. At Malta she goes ashore, and, 
not knowing the evil reputation of some of the streets, 
finds herself surrounded by a gang of desperadoes, 
and is only saved bythe timely arrival of Roger Hyde. 
Syivia discovers that it is a far trom easy matter to 
obtain work in London without a friend, especially 
when she is robbed of the only paper that could have 
assisted her--a character from Mrs. Plummer. She 
finds a companion in a poor girl, and together they 
manage to exist until one falls ill and their fands 
are exhausted. Then, as a flower girl, Syivia meets 
Roger Hyde once more, and he, in a fit of despair 
at having to find a wife within a few days, proposes 
to and marries this penniless girl. Roger takes a 
furnished house at Twickenham for his wife and her 
friend Jessie, during his evforced absence at Malia 
Bernard Hyde, stung to jealousy by the good fortune 
that has come to Roger, ie striving with might aud 
main to find some flaw in a oy: title to his uncle's 
fortune In the meantime the failure of Sylvia to 
fully establish her identity is likely to prove an 
obstacle in the path of her husband, but she deter- 
maines to make Mr. Paske reveal himself in his 
true colours, and, for this purpose, obtains a 
situation in his household as jady ‘s conrpanion 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

HE dey after her adventure in 
the smoking-room Sara locked 
herself securely into her own 
room, and sat down and wrote 
the following letter —a letter 

which took some thought, and a consider- 

able amount of time :-— 

‘© DEAR CAPTAIN Hypp,— 

‘* At last I have discovered some- 
thing! Waiting for events, or for chance 
slips of conversation, was weary and use- 
less, especially when 1 had to work hard all 
the time, and ‘and keep my place.’ 

“Last night I was resolved on a bold 
stroke, and I have been repaid for my ven- 
ture. Mr. Horne dined here, and he and 
Miss Pontifex had high words at dinner, 
and a violent quarrel. She tald him plainly 
that he was only fit to be in the servants’ 
hall, that he was drunk, and that she would 
never sit in the room with him again; and 
Mr. Paske sat by, to his relations amaze- 
ment, looking volumes, but saying nothing, 
instead of, as they expected, kicking the 
insolent wretch out of the house; but 
afterwards. in the privacy of his smoking- 
room, Mr. Paske said a great deal to Mr. 
Horne, andI was behind the window curtain, 
and heard every word they uttered. 

**T was not discovered. If 1 had been I 
doubt if I would be writing you this 
letter. 

‘‘They drank brandy, or whisky, and 
smoked and quarrelled. Mr. Paske wants 
Horne to quit the country. He says his 
hanging on here is suspicious ; that people 
wonder, that his own family detest him, 
that he had much better return to Australia 
and stay there. 

‘* After much wrangling Horne agreed to 
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‘They talked ‘ of the girl who had come 
home from India,’ meaning me; and Mr. 
Paske related how he had had an interview 
with a bold young woman, a Mrs. Hyde, 
who had risked him to acknowledge the girl 
as his eldest daughter. 

** This he had declined, and had dismissed 
ber with a ten-pound note, and a piece of 
advice for her protégée. 

***Ten pounds out of five thousand a 
year,’ said Horne, and they both luaoghed— 
wretches. 

“Horne is to receive twelve thousand 
pounds down when he gives up a little port- 
folio containing certificates, letters, and 
papers, which he stole from his confederate, 
in order to have a secure hold over him, 

“This exchange is to take place in about 
ten days. The papers are deposited at a 
bank in Dover. 

“Once Mr. Paske gets them into his 
hands he will destroy them, of course. Why 
he did not do so before seems strange ; but 
why do guilty men so often keep the proofs 
of their crimes ? 

“Tt is my aim to get hold of this port- 
folio by hook or by crook ; if not we are lost. 
Mr. Horne, so I heard him say, intends to 
marry me, and take me out to Australia as 
his bride. 

‘*He admitted that he had not asked mo 
yet, but as he is quite certain of my consent 
he considers that to be an insignificant 
detail. Oh! if I could only lay my hands on 
those papers—the certificates of my parents’ 
marriage and of my birth, we would no 
longer be two paupers. 

**T shall do my very best to gain my end, 
and I may have to call upon you for assist- 


.ance. There is Miss Pontifex’s bell, and I 


must go. 
** Yours faithfully, 
** Sara PARR.”’ 


To this letter she received a short note 
in reply. 


DEAR SYLVIA,-— ° 


**] prefer this name to Sara. I 
have received and burnt yours. All 1 can 
say is that you area wonderful girl; and if 
we are to succeed, you will carry us through 
single-handed. 

** At the same time, command me to any 
extent. I shall not leave Dover-—not go far 
from barracks, 80 that a wire from you will 
always find me. 

“The latest news is, that a year having 
elapsed since Robert Hyde’s death, and i 
having no proofs of my wife’s birth, the 
fortune has lapsed to Bernard. I received 
a notice to that effect this morning from 
Sharp and Short. 

“I also hear that he is going to be 
married immediately to Mrs. Dering. Only 
for her and Uncle Robert’s fears and 
hatreds, I would not have Jost the money ; 
and now, in spite~of his animosity and his 
mad will, she is going to have the spending 
of his fortune after all. It’s enough to make 
him rise from his grave ! 

** Yours, 
‘ec R. H”’ 


This piece of news was quite true ; and a 
few days later there was a smart wedding 
at St. Peter's, Haton-square, when Bernard 
Hyde, Esq., led to the altar the beautifal 
Mrs. Dering, widow of the late Augustus 
Dering, of Moreside Park and Curzon-street 
—-vide the morning papers. 

Bernard had suddenly scrambled up the 





‘ go on payment of ten thousand pounds, to 


ladder, and touched the summit of his 


be vaised by Mr. Paske by insuring his | ambition—a handsome wife, and an immense 


life. 


fortune. 


How quickly he had. got up these latter 
rangs of the ladder, and Roger and his 
pauper wife were left at the bottom. 

Bernard had tied himself to an adven- 
turess for nothing. It was a capital joke, 
and his wife entered into it with wonderful 
spirit. 

They went to Paris and Vienna, and 
spent) money, and were overwhelmed with 
presents and letters of congratulations and 
greetings from casual acquaintances whom 
they met abroad, and who seemed to have 
snddenly developed into old and intimate 
friends, 

Oh! what it is to have nine thousand 
ayear! It opens up a vista of town and 
country houses, shooting, hunting, dinners, 
balis, and even game and flowers to the 
sbarp eyes of some people, who would cross 
the street to avoid you had you shabby 
boots and umbrella, and only two hundred 
a year. Nothing succeeds like success. 

* * * * » 


Sara’s ‘‘day out’ was a bright one— 
early in November. The sun was so warm, 
the sea so smooth, the sky so blue, that you 
could searcely realise that you were not in 
the early days of September; and some o/ 
the ladies who promenaded on Dover parade 
seemed to be still clinging to their summer 
frocks. 

Sara, according to request, had made her- 
self very smart. She looked ‘“ quite the 
lady,’’ a reguier tip-topper, thought Mr. 
Horne, when he first caught sight of her 
in her neat tailor-made jacket, boa and 
muff, small toque, and well cut French 
gloves. 

He paid her a good many compliments as 
they strolled up and down in the sun that 
lovely day. 

** Let us sit down here,’’ said Mr. Horne, 
pointing toa bench, ‘‘ and take our ease, 
and quizz the passers-by.”’ 

** Yes, but I'd much rather you would tell 
me another story,’’ said the wily Sara. 
‘Some more about Austrajia. I liked the 
last so much.”’ 

** Well, Lmust think. I suppose yeu don’t 
know much about India? But I'll tell you 
a story of Australia and India mixed. That 
may interest you. Or,”—as if struck with 
a sudden thought—‘‘ shall we go off and get 
our photegraphs done? ago is the 
best time. We would make a handsome 
group!” 

**No, no, no. T am tired. Let us stay 
here, and please tell me your story. | 
like sitting here quietly, and watching the 
sea.”” 

‘* Well, once upon a time there was a chap 
over in Australia—a doctor’s son, a sharp 
lad, but always looking beycnd what he had 
in hand, always craving to better himself 
and be a big swell; and this craving lost 
him many a place, for with looking to the 
fature he neglected the present, and seemed 
to be always expecting a fortune to drop 
into his hands. 

‘He was first a clerk, and he lost that 
billet; then on a run as accountant and 
stock-keeper, he Jost that ; then he went to 
Melbourne, and went in for gambling, ang 
did well for a while, strange to say. He was 
a hard chap. He fought with his mother 
over the little the doctor left, and stripped 
her almost bare and spent what he took. 
He seemed to think, though he was only the 
son of a struggling doctor, that he had a 
right to the best of everything, the same as 
a duke’s heir, and did not care what he did, 
or who he trampled on to get it. 

“Oh! he was hard, and selfish, and 
greaping; and ambitious, and yet he did not 
eel inclined to work for all this. He was 
nearly thirty years of age and still nothing 
particular, still on the look out, when he 
thought he would go off to India, and take 





to tea in Assam. There was a former se hool 
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‘WE ARE PRESSED FOR TIME,’’ SAID MR. FLYNN, NODDING TO SYLVIA. ‘* BETTER BEGIN AT ONCE.’ 


fellow there doing pretty well, and he knew 
something of chemistry, and thought he 
might try a new way of trying to live, a 
new field for his enterprise.”’ 
“Yes; and did he succeed ?’’ inquired 


‘Ina way he never expected. He was 
only up beyond Shillong about six months 
when the tea planter lost his wife came, and 
in for a great fortune, being next-of-kin to 
some old lady he had never even heard of 
in England. However, the lawyers had 
ferreted him out, and there was the fortune 
all waiting him, and all tied up—strange to 


y. 

‘He did not seem much set on it. His 
wife's death was a great blow, and he did 
not seem to get over it. He was going 
down country on business to some solicitors 
in Calcutta with this overseer of his, and 
he fell out of the train and was Killed! 
They were in the same carriage, and the 
Australian, with great presence of mind, 
changed identities, and made out that the 
overseer was killed, and the tea planter 
survived, 

** Ip India one has Jots of luggage in the 
carriage, as they are very roomy ; 80 he put 
on the fellow’s clothes, opened bis boxes, 
read up his papers, and had everything pat, 
and slipped into the fellow's shoes, and 
took his name and fortune, and passed en- 
tirely unquestioned and scot free.’’ 

“That certainly is a st: story! But 
how could he pass himself off? They must 
have been quite different in appearance ? ” 

** So they were—though both dark, and 
both of a height and age. The tea-planter 
had led a lonely life in Assam for years, 
bad few friends, and when they heard he 
had got a fortune, and had gone home, 
they were not surprised. Why should they 





be? And Paske had one little girl. Hullo! | should like it. 


I have letslip a name,’’ becoming very 
red. ‘*So mneh for my long tongue, and 

for you pressing me to tel! stories. I 
doubt but mischief will come of this Why | 
the deucé could I not be prudent? Mind 
bn you are as though you had never 
eard? Do you hear me?” 





** Of course Ido. Iam deaf. 
told me nothing. 
fortable.’’ 

“Ob, may I? Well you will make me | 
still more comfortable if you will tell me 
something. I am off to Australia in about 
three weeks at latest, in the Oriental, for 
good and all. I am going to cut this 
played-out old country ; and I want to take a 
wife back to Melbourne Iam a rich man. 
I shall take twelve thousand pounds in 
hard cash with me. What do you say 
Sara ; will you be Mrs. Horne? ”’ 

He seemed to have no doubt of her reply, 
as he smiled at her encouragingly. 

‘*]—I am very much obliged,’’ she stam- 
mered., 

** Of course you are. It’s a great rise 
for you from service. You will be a real 
lady, and keep your own maid. Still youare 
avery handsome girl, and look as if you 
might be a duchess. So that’s all settled. 


You have | 
You may be quite com- | 





I ean only give you short notice, you see, | 
and you had better give warning at The | 
Hermitage, and we will get the license.”’ | 

‘But stop, Mr. Horne, I have not said | 
yes, and I must have time to make up my 
mind. You will have to give me a week to | 
think over it at the very least,’’ said Sara, 
nervously. 

‘Nonsense! What can you have to make 
up your own mind about?’ 

“* About going to Australia, and spending | 
the rest. of my life there. I don’t think f 


Now, if you were going to 
stay at home it would be another thing. I 
am very fond of England!”’ 

** Yes, but Lam not going to stay at home. 
I am botnd to sail in three weeks’ time fur 
Melbourne. Let me write up, and take a 
double first-class passage. Come now! 
don’t be silly! don’t say no!"’ 

** But surely this notion of going to Aus- 
tralia is very sudden, and something quite 
new !”’ said Sara. : 

No; it’s been in my head this long 
time. I’ve not been home for nine years, 
and I have a sort of longing to sniff the 
smell of the blue gum trees, and eat 4 
damper once more, and to ride a free going 
water!’ 

**] daresay I can make you a damper here. 
Is it not only flour and water?” 

“TI envy anyone not born out there, to 
turn out the real thing; and talking of 
eating, let us go to the hotel now and have a 
good lunch, and afterwards we will go up 
to the Castle or Shakespeare's Cliff, which- 
ever you like! ”’ 

Ags they rose to go he said,-~ 

“There’s that chap--that Hyde—walk- 
ing past with another officer. Ho has been 
up and down, and up and down, keeping his 
eye on us. I wonder what he wants? I 
don’t know him save by sight, and neither 
do you!” 

To this remark Sara made no reply; but 
followed her companion to an adjacent hotel}, 
where he ordered *‘ a tip-top luncheon,” as 
heexpressed it-—oysters, grouse, champague 
—the best they had in the house. Rattling 
his loose silver in his pocket, and issuing 


this wishes with his hat on the back of his 


head, luncheon was soon served, and proved 
to be excellent, 
As Sara only drank water, and refused 
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many pressing offers of champagne, there- 
fore Mr. Horne was obliged to drink a whole 
bottle to himself, and it was quite as much 
as was good for him. 

He was exceedingly loud and talkative as 
he strolled up towards Shakespeare's Cliff, 
pausing for breath every now and then, 
and to survey the opposite white coast of 
France. 

He was in the act of declaiming about his 
native land with both arms outstretched 
when the foreign land he stood upon— 
treacherous alien soil |—suddenly gave way 
beneath his feet. : 

He had been walking perilously near the 
edge, and, with a fearful shout, he went 
over. ; 

A small, jutting out piece of chalk 
arrested his immediate descent about six 
feet down ; and there, with his nails buried 
into the bank, the wretched man clung be- 
tween sky and sea, no one in sight but 
Sara and a little boy, and the ignorant 
crowds pacing the streets, picr and parade 
below. 

He glanced up at Sara with a white face, 
on which was written a passion of fear and 
despair, and she looked back at him rigid 
with horror, with starting eyes and panting 
breath ; but fear had not paralysed her. 

She svreamed to a ‘coastguard far 
away. She stripped off the skirts of her 
dress in an instant, and flung part of it to 
the wretched man over the cliff, whilst she 
and the boy held the other. 

They lay fiat down at the very brink, and 
clutched it with all their might, for the 
lump of chalk was gradually giving way, 
and nothing could save him from a horrible 
death but their united exertions. 

Alas! he was heavy; he weighed four- 
teen stone. He was nore than they could 
support. 

e coastguard, running up, was just in 
time to see the skirt slip from their hands ; 
and the unfortunate man, with a tinkling of 
pebbles, and a duil roar of gravel, slide 
down the cliff. That fall at the bottom. 
Ugh! how it sounded! It was sickening. 

The place at which Mr. Horne went over 
was not from the summit of the cliff, from 
which so many have iost their lives, but 

on, where the cliff is lower. The 
dress and the gradual drop had broken his 
fall, and there a quarter of an hour later he 
was picked up. He was still alive, though 
quite unconscious. He was carried to the 
hotel from which he had recently issued in 
such excellent health and spirits. A sur- 
n was at once on the spot, a nurse sent 
or. Sara gave his name and address, and 
said that all expenses would be liberally 
paid by Mr. Paske of the Hermitage, 
Walwer. 

Mr, Paske, she told herself, would be 
only too well pleased to get rid of him so 
cheaply, and would spare no expense fer his 
doctor, nurse, and funeral. Yes, the sur- 

had told her that he believed the 
jured man had fractured his spine. It 
would not bea painful ending, but it was 
only a question of a few days; but friends 
had best be told. And she knew them. 
Yes, if she could do nothing else for him. 
She would go over to Walmer, and inform 
Mr. Paske without delay. 

** Yes,’’ said the surgeon. ‘‘ You have no 
time to lose. The sooner his friends come, 
and his worldly affairs are settled, the 
better. He will probably be conscious to- 
morrow. There will be an inquiry of course, 
about the accident, and you will have to 
give evidence, but that won't be for a 
at days, probably not until the inquest is 

eld.'’ 


** The inquest !’’ she shuddered. 
* * * * * 


Sara found Roger Hyde waiting outside 
the hotel when she left it. She was very 








white and shaken, and seemed ax one dazed. 
Never before in her life had she been 
brought face to face with tragedy of this 
sort, tragedy and death. 

** It has been a bad Susiness,’’ said Roger, 
as he joined her, ‘1s there any chance for 


“Not the smallest,’’ sheanswered. ‘‘When 
I think of it all—the sudden slip, the giving 
way of the turf, his awful cry, his face, and 
our e to save him—I feel quite 
sick and’ y,’’ and she leant against a 


“*T have no doubt you do. Come into 
this confectioner’s, and have some wine 
or coffee.”’ ; 

** No, I must go back at once. I have to 
tell the news to Mr, Paske."’ 


* And news it will be to’ him, I 
faney ! shall go with you,” hailing 2 
passing fiy. 

‘* What, to The Hermitage ?’’ 


“No, to Walmer. You don’t look fit to 
travel by yourself, and you shan’t travel 
all that way alone.” 

She certainly did not look fit for much, 
although she had replaced the skirt of her 
dress, and was outwardly, neat and tidy as 
usual. Her voice shook, and her hand 
trembled, as if she had the palsy. 

** Very well, you shall come to Walmer 
station. I shall want to husband all my 
strength and all my wits for what is com- 


** And what is that? ”’ 

‘* A life-and-death struggle between Mr. 
Paske and me, for the contents of the port- 
folio. 1 mean to have them at any cost, 
and so, I expect, does he.”’ 

‘* How are you going to set about getting 
them? Cannot I do something?’’ said 
Roger, eagerly. ‘I amashamed to be idle, 
Cannot I tackle Paske ?’’ 

“I think not; but, of course, I will let 
you know if you can. I shall return here 
to Dover, and stay with Mr. Horne till the 
last. He is sure to ask for me. He pro- 
posed for me to-day, and wanted me to go 
out with him to Melbourne in three weeks’ 
time.”’ 

‘Poor beggar, he will never see Mel- 
bourne again,’’ said Roger, emphatically. 

‘* No, they think his spine is injured, and 
he can't live more than a few days. If you 
saw where he went down you would wonder 
he was alive now. 


_—_-——— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


** You are a brave girl, Sylvia, trying to 
pull him up with the skirt of your dress. 
I wonder he did not drag you over.’’ 

*“ He would have, but I had my knees 
against a stone. Oh, how we tugged and 
dragged, that boy and I! I had no ideal 
was so strong, and, after all, it was of no 

‘*T am afraid you have strained your arms 
and hurt your bands, haven't you ?”’ 

** Yes, my hands are very painful.”’ 

** Let me look at them.” 

She held out one, it was all swollen. The 
knuckles were Gut, and the nails bruised 
and broken. 

** Poor little hand,” he said, lifting it to 
his lips, and kissing it tenderly. 

** Don't do that! ’’ she said, snatching it 
away. 

‘* Why not ?”’ 

‘* Because I don't like it.” 

**Oh, I beg your pardon. I am very 
sorry. I .won’t do it again,’’ said Roger, 
rather affronted. ‘‘Here we are at Wal- 
mer,’’.as the train began to slacken, ‘‘]’ll 
get you a fly at once. 1 suppose I must not 
come with you! MayI?” 

‘*No; unless you want me to get into 
trouble. Fancy the housekeeper’s face if 
she saw me coming up with Captain Hyde!” 
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she said, witha faint smile. ‘* Good-bye, 
and thank you.”’ 

**Good-bye. Take care of yourself. You 
will be in Dover again to-morrow, won't 
you?” / 

** Yes, I hope so.”’ 

** Then I shall take lodgings opposite the 
hotel, so that if you are in any difficulty or 
any scrape I shall be within reach? Won't 
that be a good move? ’’ 

‘* How shall I know you are there?’’ she 
inquired. ; 

‘**T'll bring a small flower-pot and put it 
outside on the window-sill. Will that do?” 

“It willdo very well. I must say it will 
be a great comfort to me to know that I 
have a friend at hand.” ~ : 

** Only a friend ?’’ 

‘* Well, is not a friend an excellent thing? 
What can be better? ”’ 

** A lover or a husband !’’ 

**Go on,” said Sylvia to the driver, and 
that was the only reply she made as she- 
drove off. 

Dinner was over when she returned to: 
the Hermitage. There was no company that. 
night. The ladies were in the little 
drawing-room, and Mr. Paske too, said 
Hopkins, who was inclined to be huffy—she 
was 80 late. 

** [hope you've had a pleasant day? '’ he 
said, sarcastically. ‘‘ You don’t look very 
cheery, though! ’’ said Hopkins, who would 
have liked to have been her escort, and 
who was extremely jealous. 

** No, I've had anything but that, William. 
I've had a most terrible afternoon. Mr. 
Horne fell over a cliff in Dover, and is lying 
dying, atthe Mitre Hotel.’’ ’ 

04 You don’t mean it! How did it hap- 

D ? ” 

““We were walking up beyond Shakes- 
pear’s Cliff——”’ 

“We! Who's we? Youand him?” 

** Yes, and his foot slipped—he was too 
near the edge, and he went over. I must 
go straight and tell Mr. Paske.’’ 

**You’d better go in now, and lose no 
time about it. He is in the small drawing- 
room. l’li-lét him know. Sir,’’ opening 
the door, ‘‘ Parr wants to see you most 
particular.” 

‘*Parr!” echoed Mr. Paske, laying down 
his evening paper. “Tell her to come in. 
What can she want ?"’ 

Sara entered, dazzled by the bright 
lamp-light and stood just inside the door. 
Mrs. Paske was half asleep in an arm 
chair, Miss Pontifex was reading a wicked 
French novel, Amy was mune choco- 
late, and nursing a pug. 

“Well, now then,’’ rather abruptly, 
‘‘ what is it, Parr—something bad by your 
face? Are Mrs. Paske’s diamonds gone? 
Is there smallpox among the laundry 
maids?” 

** No, sir,’’ facing him, and her- 
self to look steadily into his beady black 
eyes. “I’ve been spending the day in 
Dover, and I came to tell you that Mr. 
Horne,’’ Mr. Paske’s face changed at once 
from sarcastic raillery to intense gravity, 
‘* has met with a terrible accident... He fell 
over a cliff. I believe he has broken his 
back, and the doctor says he can’t live 
week,’’ ! 

The exclamation of horror on Mr. Paske's 
lips was largely discounted by the expres- 
sion on his countenance. One lightning 
glance of joy, relief, delight, swept over it 
ere it assumed the proper look of friendly 
compassion and sorrow, and this glance 
Sarasaw. He got up immediately, and, 
turning his back, walked to the end of the 
room, as his wife and daughter believed to 
conceal his emotion, but it was not the sort 








of emotion that they imagined. He was strog- 


gling hard to conceal his unaffected tran- 
sports. 
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He was going to get rid of Horne very 
cheaply after all, and to secure the papers 
for nothing ! Horne was going to a country 
far safer than Australia, as far as secrets 
are concerned. Dead men tell no tales, and 
dead men have no use fcr twelve thousand 
pounds. However, he had better be on 
the spot. He must be at the sick man’s 
bedside when he came to his senses. A 
little exertion now, a little smartness, and 
he would be at ease for the rest of his life ! 
Yes, once that portfolio and it contents 
were in the fire. 

‘*This is indeed terrible news,”’ he said, 
turning to his wife.  *‘ I feel quite stunned. 
My old friend. I must be with him, of 
course. Ring the bell. 1 shall start at 
once.” to Sara. ‘* Where is he staying? ”’ 

“* At the Mitre Hotel.” 


** Hopkins,” as the door opened, “I 
want the brougham in ten minutes, and a 
change of clothes, and a couple of shirts in 
a portmanteau. Tell Vickers to make up what 
will do for a week.” 

‘“*Mr. Paske,’’ said Sara, tremulously, 
*‘ would you think it very strange if I asked 
you to take me with you? ’’ 

‘* You, certainly Ishould, Very strange 
’ indeed !’’ 

** Parr,” said Mrs, Paske, shrilly, ‘‘ may 
lask if you have gone out of your mind? 
Do you know what you are talking about ?”’ 

‘Yes ma'am, I believe I do; and Mr. 
Paske knows that Mr. Horne has asked me 
ag and naturally my place is at 

8 By, 

“Is this true, Mr. Paske?'’ inquired his 
wife in a tragic tone. 

‘*Yes; Horne did tell me he wanted to 
eut his throat; and if Parr considers her 
place is at his side, it certainly is not at 
mine. I’m not going to take her on to Dover. 
If he wants her, which I doubt very much, 
of course he will send for her.”’ 

“T have no doubt he will, sir,"’ said Sara, 
respectfully ; ‘“‘and if you will allow me, 
madam, I will go to my room, as I am very 
tired and upset.’’ 

“Oh, that’s nonsense Parr! ’’ said Miss 
Pontifex, sharply. ‘‘ You have had your day 
out—a great inconvenience it was—and we 
cannot suffer for yuur fatigue and nerves. 
You will have to come and brush my hair 
as usual. I won't keep you very long.”’ 

Supposing she was not sent for? She 
had given her address to the landlady, and 
said, “‘ if he asks for me, wire! ” 

Asked for or not she intended to go over, 
and with or without permission. The 
present crisis was too acute for her to 
care as to whether she kept her situation 
or not. It was all or nothiing now. 

At twelve ojclock a telegraph-boy came 
up to the house with a telegram for Miss 
rite is aakin tenis 

e is asking for you. 
diately |"’ r : 65S 

With the 
interviewed Mr. Paske. 

Mr. Paske ‘‘ really did not see the neces- 
sity for Parr's absenee;" but Parr was 
very firm, and in half-an-hour was on her 
ne to pert» 

@ carried a good-sized Gladstone 
inher hand. It certainly looked as tt oh 
was going to stay | 
She arrived at the Mitre Hotel, and 
glanced at the houses’ opposite. Yes! 
there was a small flower-pot on the sill of 
a@ window on the first floor. It contained a 
, yg hg from the rreen- 

OUSES a en- -- 

‘=e wie 
+ Mrs. Claspe, was pleased 

4 Phen ings 3 heat i Soe every ie in the 

er heroi un 

day previously. e conduct the 
me my parlour,’’ she said, ‘* be- 

fore you go upstaizs. He has been asking 


paper in her hand she went and 
r 








for you all the morning, and there is some 
one with him. He don’t seem to want a 
Mr. Paske, who says he is an old friend, 
and seems very anxious about his keys and 
papers. He will be going out now when 
the doctor comes, and 1’]i keep him away 
for a bit, as I know the poor creature 
above has something on his mind that he 
wants to say to you. I saw you and 
him here at luncheon yesterday, and I sup- 
pose you were keeping company? ’”’ 

Ta Well, not exactly ”’ said Sylvia, colour- 


‘g- 
“* Why, he told me as you were his young 
womah !’’ 

**] know, he wished it ; but—but——”’ 

**But you didn’t. Well, you won’t disa- 
buse him, or trouble his mind for the short 
time he will be here, will you, like a kind 
soul ?”’ 

“ No ! ” 

“There's the doctors—two of them ; but 
if they were two hundred they could do no 
good. I’ll come back for you when ‘they 
are gone, and when that Mr. Paskeis out of 
the house 


So saying she bustled away. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


WHEN Sylvia entered the4/ick man’s room 
she was shocked at the change that a few 
hours had already made in his appearance. 
He so bale and ruddy and healthy that time 

esterday had now the mark of death’s cold 
hand printed on his face. His eyes were 
sunken, his cheeks drawn in, his hair mat- 
ted ; his breath came thick and fast, his 
head was bandeged, also one of his hands. 

The room was full of the odour of chloro- 
form and drugs, and even already a goodly 
— of bottles stood on the chimney- 
piece. 

** So you see this is to be the end of me,”’ 
he said, as she entered. ‘‘ So much for all 
my talk and hopes yesterday about Aus- 
tralia and you, and a fortune. It’s a good 
thing now I did not take my passage'’ and 
he laughed a curious hollow laugh. 

“Are you in much pain?’’ she said, 


gently. 

+ No it’s the spine, and I don’t suffer 
much. Nothing to what I did when you 
hu over the cliff and tried to hold me 
back, and tried to claw on to the chalk 
with my boots and finger-nails. Oh! death 
outright would be better than that!” and 
he closed his lips and shuddered. 

** Don’t talk of it,’”’ she said, ‘‘ it’s over 
now!’’. 

‘““T must, for I want to thank you. You 
are a brave and a good girl. I did not 
think you had itin you! You nearly gave 
your life for mine, as it was; and | am 
going to make it upto you! Nurse, would 
you mind res 5g | outside the hall for 
about ten minutes, | want to say something 
most particular to this lady?” 

“Well, sir, if you wish it I will,’’ she 
said, rising; ‘‘ but mind you don’t excite 
4 ac or you will bring on that pain 

n ” 


again. 

** Pooh |! I don’t mind that. I havea pain 
in my mind, and this lady will give it re- 
lief; and I will take the consequences 
whatever they are.” ; 

When the door was closed, he said,— 

** Come here, rear to me, for she may be 
at the keyhole. Where is Paske?”’ in a 
whisper. ¥ 
ne Tho landlady is giving him lunch, and 
will kéep him below.’ 

‘“*Then now is our time. Listen. I can- 
not make you wy wife, Sara; but 1 can 
leave you a fortune, and when you are 
spending it you must sometimes think of 
poor Charlie Horge, who was not good for 
much, bat was ndt quite so black as he was 
painted. Wen’t you?” 


| over to you. 





‘** I shall remember you without the for- 
tune | ”’ 

‘Yes, but money isa grand thing; and 
T think that I must go beforeI touch it. I 
am—bend lower, lower—to receive from 
Paske twelve thousand pounds, in Bank of 
England notes, in return for some papers 
that are here at my bankers in Dover. 
Paske isin great glee now, though he tries 
to pretend to be sorry, and pretends un- 
commonly badly. He expects to get the 
papers for nothing, and he shan’t! I leave 
these papers to you.”’ 

Sara’s heart bounded. 

“They are of no value to you. (were 
they not?) But they are worth every 
penny of twelve thousand pounds to Paske. 
{ shall make them over to you, and he will 
have to buy them from you. But don’t 
deal with him alone. He is a dangerous and 
unscrupulous man. Get a lawyer to act for 
you.”’ 

‘** And how amI to get the papers?” she 
asked, white as death. 

Here she was on the verge of success at 
last. 

‘*T shall give you a written order on my 
bankers, and they will make the papers 
I will also write a line to say 
I give them to you, and you will get 
it properly signed and witnessed. but 
this will be no easy matter! Paske is 
watching me as a cat does a mouse. He is 
suspicious of every stir, and as long as he 
is here I don’t see how I am to send for the 
papers. He would follow yon, drug you, 
rob you. You don't know how importent 
they are to him, for on those papers hang not 
only his fortune, and every penny he has 
in the world, but his very life. Sara, you 
are a clever girl. Twelve thousand is a pot 
of money. Thiak of something. Oh! try 
and use your wits. Mine are half dead. 
Remember you have a desperate man to 
deal with.”’ 

**T have it,’’ she said at last. ‘* You 
must send him to London with a letter, and 
pretend the papers are in a bank there. 
That will give us time.”’ 

** But I am sure I told him that I had them 
in Dover. I am almost sure I told him.”’ 

‘He will imagine you were throwing 
dust in his eyes! Pretend you cannot 
speak. Give him a letter to a bank, and 
say inside, ‘ Please give bearer my papers,’ 
and take his receipt. Just hand it to him, 
and say nothing. Don't speak. Don’t even 
look at him, or he will find you out,’’ 

** It’s not a bad idea, and I will have a 
clear, whole day. A good start.’’. 

** No, you must not reckon on that. He 
will only be away about four or five hours, 
for when he finds that you have deceived 
him he will return without losing a 
second,’’ 

‘* That's true. Get me a sheet of paper 
and an envelope, and I'll write this bogie 
letter. You will have to guide my hand.” 

After some difficulty and time a suffi- 
ciently legible scrawl was written and got 
ready for Mr. Paske, and to be delivered 
late that night without a word. 

‘*No matter how early he starts,’’ said 
Sylvia. ‘The banks do not open until ten. 
He will be back here by one o’clock. We 
shall have three hours.”’ 

‘* Yes, and you had better keep out of his 
way, Sara.” 

** Oh, I’m not afraid of him !”’ 

** Because you don’t know him ; and don’t 
let him see you in my room to-day, or he 
may suspect. If he suspected you he would 
never let you out of his sight, and he is 
quite capable of forging an order on the 
bank, and carrying off the papers. Gonow, 
and if he meets you put your handkerchief 
up to your eyes and pretend to be sorry.”’ 

‘*IT need not pretend, for {1 am sorry,”’ 
she answered. 
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** You will be the only person whois. I 
am afraid I have wasted my life; but I 
want to do some good before I quit it.’’ 

‘*Is there no one else but me that you 
could do good to?’’ she said, expressively. 

‘* Well, yes, there is one, but if I help 
her I cannot do anything for you,” 

** Never mind me, do whatis right.”’ 

**t don't know where she is. She may 
not be alive. It is not as if I knew her, 
and ignorance is bliss in her case. She may 
be happier as she is than—-—” 

“Than what ?” 

‘*Than being a great heiress.”’ 

**if Tam to be endowed with money that 
does not belong tome I cannot possibly 
take it.’’ 

**Oh, come ; nonsense, It is Paske who is 
to pay, and the money comes out of his 
pocket, lIassure you it does. Well, now, 


.I’'m tired. Just give me some of that stuff 


in the glass, and pull down the blind. [ 
wish I might have you here all day, but he 
would suspect.’”’ 

**Never mind, I'll sit up with you all 
night,” and she went out of the room and 
called the nurse. 

The patient seemed very drowsy all day 
long. At night he opened his eyes, and saw 
his old friend sitting in an arm chair drawn 
up close to the bed, and watching him with 
a pair of, oh, such longing eyes. 

In answer to-the expression of those orbs, 
behind which a fire seemed to barn, the 
patient stretched his hand under his pillow, 
and after some searching drew forth a let- 
ter, and placed it in his friend’s clasp. 

Mr. Paske turned it over with shaking 
fingers. It was addressed to a firm of 
bankers in London. 

“This is if?’’ he inquired, in a hoarse 
whisper; bnt the patient made no reply. 
He merely laid back his head, and wearily 
closed his eyes. 

Mr. Paske waited—waited for half-an- 
hour. The man appeared to be in a stupor, 
and then he got up and hurriedly left the 
room, and went downstairs and ordered a 
fly. The fly deposited him at the Chatham 
and Dover station, whence he took the 
night mail to London. 

About midnight Sara relieved the nurse, 
and the patient seemed to be awake, and 
more like himself. When the vurse had 
withdrawn tLere was a long conversation 
inalow voice. A sheet of paper was pro- 
duced, and another order, made out this 
time on a bank in Dover. Also Sara 
drew up a sort of document, which he 
copied in tremulous characters. It said :— 


*T bequeath to—-—’’ name blank, a small 
brown portfolio and all contents, as re- 
ceived by her from the hands of my 
bankers. 

(Signed) CHARLES Horne.’’ 

** But why am I not to putin your name?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘ What is the good of it in this 
shape ?’’ 

**t will tell you to-morrow,’’ she an- 
swered, hastily. 

“To-morrow! Shall [see to-morrow? ”’ 

** Why, yes; itis to-morrow now, aud you 
are better than you were yesterday. The 
doctors say you have an extraordinary con- 
stitution. Now you must take this sieep- 
ing draught, and keep very quiet.’’ 

And soon after this the patient fell off 
inte a doze, but there was no sleep for Sara. 
With this order in her rocket, her mind was 
ina ferment. She was on the eve of a day 
—-a day now breaking--!'at would have a 
great influence on her +:..are life.. 

In afew hours she would know whether 
she was an heisess or a harmless beggar, 
whether che was Roger Hyde’s wife or nob, 
whether she might reach out her hand and 
drag Mr. Paske to tardy justice, or must 
draw it back for ever from a wrongly sus- 
pected man. 








At eight o’clock, after a bath and hasty 
breakfast, she was on parade, when she was 
soon joined by Roger Hyde. 

It wasa cold, fresh morning, and ab 
sea, with boisterous green waves and curl- 
ing white breakers, was tumbling on the 
shore. 

The young couple paced the parade. She 
had much to tell ; he had much to hear. 

‘*I declare I fecl nearly as nervous as you 
do, Sylvia, to think that in three hours 
more we shall know.’’ 

**¥es. You mean about the money ?”’ 

‘The money be blessed! I mean about 
our msrriage. If you are Sylvia Paske you 
are Mrs. Roger Hyde as tight as if we had 
been married by the Archbishop of Canter- 

**1 don’t look upon a civil marriage as a 
marriage at all,’’ said Sylvie. ‘*1I should 
never feel married unigss I was married in 
church and in chapel."’ 

“Oh, well! We can easily get a special 
license, and be married here at St. Mary's. 
If all goes well we will be married to-mor- 
row there, and also in chapel.’’ 

‘* Why not say to-day?’ ironically, 

‘* Since you wish it, I will, with all my 
heart.”’ ‘ 

* And supposing [am not Sylvia Paske, 
and am a nameless nobody without « soa?” 

“Then we will be married all the same.”’ 

“*And live on what? ’’ she asked, with a 
sinile. 

‘“*Love for one thing,’’ with a laugh, 
‘plenty of that. I have one hundred and 
fifty podtids a-year, and my pay. lama 
captain, you know, and we can go out to 
India. Maybe you would like to see it 
again, and we can rubatlong very well there 
on that. You can event believe, keep a 
pony cart, and I will have.some sort of nag. 
We shall be as happy as the day is long, 
you will see.” 

“And you would marry in cold blood, 
for no advantage? Me a ladies’ maid ?’’ 

“You area-lady and a maid. That's 
another way of putting it, and I don’t care 
a straw for what you have been. Your old 
trade will ensure your being well dressed, 
and well turned out. You will be a good 
manager, the best-dressed and the best- 
looking woman in the regiment.”’ 

** And if people ask who Lam ?"’ 

“I'll tell them you are my wife; that 
will be enough.” 

‘*T doubt it,’’ said Sylvia, drily. q 

‘*And, besides, you are awfully clever. 
You will make me work. You will give me 
something to cram for. I will try and get 
on the staff, and you will push meon. Iam 
sure you willt’’ 

“In the way pretty wives sometimes 
push their husbands on in India-~-making 
love to old generals and elderly staff 
officers, with smiles and flattery, and nice 
little dinners. Oh, Mrs. Plummer told me 
all about it!" 

-' No,” angrily. ‘If 1 thought you one of 
that kind I'd never think of you twice. 
Well poor or rich, it’s all settled, Sylvia !’’ 

‘*Nothing is settled, Roger, until after 
eleven o'clock toliy.’’ 

“T'll go with you, may I? or shall I 
wait outside? ”) 

‘““Wait outside, and I'll bring out the 
papers. We will open them and read them 
together, and if I havea right to them we 
will take them to a solicitor’s,’”’ 

** And what will you say to Horne ?’’ 

“What will Horne say to Mr. Paske. 
That is more to the purpose. He fs quite 
eapable of shaking the dying man in his 
bed, as Queen Elizabeth did the Countess 
of Nottingham.’’ 

“And you! . What will he do to you ?’” 

**] think 1 shall face him,” she said, 
boldly. 

‘‘What! Having cribbed the papers and 





his secret you had better face a tigress 
robbed of whelps. You had better have 
me with some weapon.”’ 

** No, for he is the robber, and I mean to 
be the , if the papers. prove that 
he has murdered my father and personated 
him for more than ten years.”’ 

**] expect he will swing for it.” 

‘*T hope he will,” she said, passionately. 

How slowly the minutes crawled till the 
clock struck ten, and the office-boy had 
scarcely opened the doors of the bank when 
Sylvia was within them. She produced her 
order. There was no difficulty though a 
slight delay, in producing the portfolio, « 
shabby brown one, the size of a blotter, and 
locked. As she waited her knees seemed to 
shake under her. Supposing Mr. Paske 
were to appear in the doorway ? 

‘*How could he?’ said common-sense. 
“ About that time, this very moment, be is 
asking for the portfolio in a bank in London, 
and he cannot return for two hours. Take 
your prize and go.” She hurried out and 
met Roger. 

“Here itis!’ she said, breathlessly. 
* Where shall weopenit. It is locked, and 
T have no key.’’ 

‘*Then come in here,”’ he replied, “ and 
bring a pair of scissors, we will cué the 
leather.’" He was cool now, while she was 
sheking all over. ‘“ Where shall we read 
the contents? T say, I have an idea!. We 
will go into the old musenm round the 
corner. It is quite close.” 

No sooner said than done! They hurried 
along and up the stone stairs, and sat down 
on the first bench; naturally at that hour 
the museum was empty. 

Roger seized the scissors and carefully 
cut a slit in the back of the portfolio. The 
leather was old; it cut as easily as paper, 
and in another moment he had inserted 
his hand and pulled out that handful of 
papers. 

Sylvia could hardly look, she was so 
unnerved. She left it all, now that the 
thing was gained, and in her possession, to 
him 


Letters, Ietters, letters. Copy of will 
from firm in Finsbury. ‘ 

‘* Here you are. Here is the certificate of 
marriage ween Gervase Paske-Backen, of 
Shillong, Assam, and Sylvia Rose Evans, of 
Briarwood, Darjeelong.”’ 

Next to this came a long slip—a copy of a 
certificate of the baptism of the infant 
daughter of Gervase and Sylvia Paske. 

Euphemia Sylvia, with dates. 

**¥t's all right,”’ said Roger,drawinga long 
breath, ‘‘and so you are Eaphemi: Sylvia 
Hyde! So fat so good. But as to the pro- 
perty I expect you will have to prove your 
identity, and there will be a lot of law 
business, and al) sorts of worry.”’ 

** One of the nuns can swear to me as the 
same individual that Mr. Paske left at the 
eonvent.”’ 

* Yes. But how can you get a cloistered 
nun to come over and give evidence in an 
English court of justice ?”’ 

“The lawyers will know how to set about 
that. In the meantime, let us place these 
igtters in safety,” rising. ‘Let us take 
them to some good firm here, and place the 
matter in their hand.”’ 

** And now, Sylvia,’’ said r, as they 
descended the stairs, ‘‘ we shall be married 
to-morrow at St. Mary's Church, and also at 
the garrison chapel.’ 

** No, not for days—not till everything is 
quite dleared up and settled. I have still 

to reckon with Mr. Paske.”’ 


“You may leave that to me now. I am 


your vatural defender; and I say your 
father’s pedigree can easily be traced. He 
was a gentleman. I shall set inquiries on 
foot at once. The firm who holds the will 





of his old aunt will know; and once his 
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j be termed ‘ gentleman’ is made out, 
peg hon Bernard, and bis bride will have 
to take a back seat! Horrah! the fortune 
is ours! I know it, I feel it.’’ 

Roger, you will be taken up by tke 
police; and look at those two officers 
staring at you from across the street. 
They will think you are fit for a lunatic 
asylum!" aes) 

“J believe I am with joy. 
sailing now.”’ 

‘7 am not so sure of that. We are notout 
of the shoals yet, and Mr. Paske is a rock 
ahead. Come, is this not the solicitors you 
spoke of ?”’ 

“Yes. They say they are very safe 

eople.’” 

“And T shall never feel happy until these 
precious papers are locked up in their 
strong safes.”” 

Mr. Ford, an elderly, grey-headed man 
of the old legal school; Mr. Flynn, youngish, 
brisk, sharp, ready to embark on specula- 
tive eases, They neutralised one another, 
aol were a very safe pair. 

The pair listened, .Mr. Ford, with his 
hand behind his ear, Mr. Flynn, with bis 
giass in his eye, whilst the couple before 
them *‘ did a tale unfold.” 

Now one would speak, now the other. 
She feverishly, animated, and speaking with 
rapid utterance ; he more coolly. 

The gist of the matter was sovn in pos- 
session of the firm. Yes, if Mr. Horne 
would give them definite information and a 
few dates they would have a very fair case 
against Mr. Paske, or Mrs. Hyde’s identity 
must be proved; and Mr. Paske, so-called, 
his identity must be proved, the death of 
the real Mr. Paske cleared up. Of course 
it would cost money. 

‘‘And money need not be spared,’’ said 
Roger. ‘** You may hold me responsible, 
Send out to India at once for someone to 
swear to Mrs. Hyde's identity. She will 
give a letter to the convent by to-morrow. 
We must be armed at all points.’’ 

“Yes. I'll send out-a special detective 
who will examine into the railway accident 
to Mr. Paske, his death and burial, and all 
details; also bring home a witness to 
identify Miss Paske. But before we start 
it will be necessary for us to know the 
niserable imposter, Paske’s real name and 
status. And we would recommend the lady 
to question Mr. Horne alone, his condition 
permitting, before the return of Mr. Paske, 
so-called. He may intimidate him to 
Silence! And he, it seems, is her chief 
witness. Once we know a little more about 
this sheep in wolf's clothing, this so-called 
Puske, we shall have him on the hop. 
Meanwhile, time is very precious, and 
there is not a®moment to be lost. Yes, 
toadam,’’ to Sylvia, “you can take the 
portfolio. Lt is “empty.”’ 

‘Yes; but please stuff it with papers. 
Jt will look all right, whilst I break-the 
news to Mr. Horne that the papers belong 
to me, anti that I have put them in a place 
of safety.” 


It’s all plain 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“ WHAT ages you have been ?”’ said Mr. 
Horue, in a peevish voice, as Sylvia 
entered his room, ‘It's nearly twelve 
o'clock. He will be back in less than no 
time, Ab!"'drawing a sigh of deep re- 
liel—“ L see you have got it!’ 

“Yes,” sitting beside him, but keeping 
the portfolio in her hands; *‘and these 
papers refer to a girl called Euphemia 
a Paske, whose father was killed in 

dia.” 

“* What are you talling about ?’’ he asked, 
With a frown, 

‘The truth, and yon cannot deny it. Is 
it not the case?” 





‘in India. 





‘Supposing it were, Sylvia Paske must 
make way for Sara Parr.’’ 

“Ah! you would sell her birthright to 
make me rich ?’’ 

**T would,’’ he rejoined, emphatically. 


** And supposing I won't take it ?”’ 

* I could never suppose that any woman 
would be such a fool. I am talking of 
endowing you with, and settling on you and 
your heirs, twelve thousand pounds—not 
pence—pounds—pounds, Sara.”’ 

** And I am talking of this poor, deserted 
orphan, who was robbed and placed in a 
convent by Mr. Paske. Have you no pity 
for her—no sense of justice? Have you no 
pity. Mr. Horne ?”’ 

**{ don’t think I have.’’ 

‘* Oh, come, Mr. Horne, would you sacri- 
fice her tome? Have you no conscience ?’’ 

“lam afraid itis a very hard, battered 


sort of concern, and not in good working: 


order.’’ 

** Well, now as time is precious, | must 
tell you something at once. iam not Sara 
Parr at all, that is why I did not fill in the 
name, Tem the convent girl, Lam Sylvia 
Paske— Euphemia Sylvia Paske !”’ 

Mr. Horne gave a long gasp. 

** Yes, I refused to take the veil, I re- 
fused to marry @ servant, I refused to stay 
In vulgar parlaree, | smelt #rat. 
Why did my so-called father repudiate me ? 
Why did he stay at home, and insist on our 
never meeting? It was suspicious.’’ 

“Ay! be said the other night that you 
were clever—very clever, tooclever for me 
I expect he will find you are too clever for 
him! "’ said Mr. Horne, impressively. 

‘* Yes, after terrible hardships — after 
almost starving, I got a place in his family, 
hoping to find ont something. I have found 
ont various facts. His name is not Paske. 
He is an imposter. He has personated my 
father, and lived on my fortune whilst I 
have actually been begging my bread. Now, 
Mr. Horne, sinee you want to do me a great 
favour, do it. Ido not require money. I 
implore you to tell me a few things. You 
know the man’s secret. Which would you 
rather have—him or me ?’’ 

*““Why you. I hate him, and I love 
you ! ” 

“Which would you rather side with—the 
innocent or the guilty, the criminal or the 
wronged ?”’ 

He hesitated ; his features twitched. He 
said,— 

“7 detest him! But I never was the 
man to peach on a chum. I could not do 
itt’? 

** Would you call a robber a murderer, an 
imposter, a despoiler of the orphan ‘a 
chum?’ No, 1 think better of you than 
that. It isa mere matter of time, and your 
silence won’t save him. We know enough. 
Detectives are on his track. They will go 
to India and hunt up evidence of people 
who know the real Mr. Paske, and the 
other—they will go to Port Augusta. They 
will go all over the world if necessary. 
Money is no object, and they will sear 
hunt. him down. You want to give me 
thousands of pounds. A few hundred words 
would be far better, and you will be doing 
what is right. I know you will not hesitate, 
will you?’’ 

* Sara, I am afraid of Paske; but you 
are so clever. I give in. What shall I tell 

ou?” 

** Jost wait a second,’’ going to the door 
and opeuing it for Mr. Flyan and a clerk, 
who entered briskly, and as if their 
appearance was tie most natura! thing in 
the world. 

‘*Ig this necessary ? '’ said the patient. 

‘Yes; a mere matter of form,”’ replied 
Mr. Flynn, instantly producing a beok and 
stylographie pen. ‘Sorry to see you in 
euch ease. Hope for the best. Never 


say die. We are pressed for time,'’ nodding 
at Sylvia. ‘* Better begin at once.’’ 

‘* Pressed, indeed |! ’’ echoed the sick man, 
his eyes on the clock. 

** He will be here in twenty minutes, and 
must not fibd ne here. However, I guaran- 
tee we will do it. Name of defendant?’’ 
said Mr. Flynn. 

** James Skerry.”’ 

‘** Birthplace ?”’ 

** Port Augusta, South Australia.’’ 

** Trade ?”’ 

“Chemist, stockman, overseer. I'll go 
on, and tell you what I can. He is about 
fifty years of age. His mother and two 
sisters are, IT believe, still living, and can 
identify him.’’ 

“Yes. And when did he go to India?” 

** In 1866 ; about Oevober.”’ 

** And when did Mr. Paske die ?’’ 

‘* About June, 1867; his wife four months 
later. He lived at Shillong in Assam. They 
had one little girl. The cantonement niagis- 
trate up there, Mr. Parker, can give you all 
information. He was there, at any rate, 
last year. Skerry came from Australia to 
seek his fortune, and looked up Paske asa 
countryman, and Paske gave him employ- 
ment. Date, about December, 1866. 

**And then, later, Paske lost his wife; 
and being a man of good old English family 
—pedigree of any length—came in for a 
fortune, quite unexpectedly, being next 
heir. 

‘He was going down country to his 
lawyers, with his papers and all complete, 
and about to make arrangements for going 
home, when, by some queer accident, he fell 
out of the train. He and Skerry travelled 
together. Skerry swears he was asleep. 
You know, or don’t know, the huge size of 
Indian first-class carriages, and the low 
windows. 

‘‘The body--when recovered--was dressed 
in a sleeping suit, and the face battered 
out of all recognition. I believe he was 
barely alive, but never spoke coherently 
again ; and he was buricd as James Skerry, 
and James Skerry became Gervase Paske ! 
There you have the whole story.’ 

** How did this come to your knowledge ? ’’ 
inquired the lawyer. 

‘“* A tea-planter whom I kuew, «4 drunken 
fellow, who was on board ship, told me in 
one of his lucid intervals. He knew both 
Paske and Skerry by sight ; but when Paske 
died no one knew one from the other; and 
as Skerry was on his way through Oalenitta, 
feigning as Paske, this man knew him and 
recognised him. He was paid well to hold 
his tongue, and was drinking himself iuto 
his grave, He told me the secret, saying, 
‘I'm going off the hooks myself, and it’s no 
use to me, so I pass it on to you. There is 
money in it. Do you make your way to 
London, and to Dombey and Son, Lombard- 
street, and shadow Paske. You will find 
he is James Skerry, and not very pleased to 
he discovered ; but stick to him—stick to 
him like a leech!’” 

‘*'Yes?’’ 

‘““Andf have stuck to him for the last 
nine years, and he has paid me pretty well, 
that T will admit.”’ 

** Yos, and out of Miss Paske’s money. 
You admit that ?’ 

** So it was, of course! ”’ 

** Now give me the names of one or two 
who can swear to James Skerry?’ said Mr. 
Flynn, magisterially. 

The names were written down. 

‘* And, of course, we can refer to old files 
of Indian papers respecting the accident, 
inquest and faneral. I suppose Skerry gave 
evidence at the inquest ?”’ 

‘+ He did. His was the principal evidence. 
He was the chief witness.” 








** And saw himself buried, so to speak!’ 
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** Yes, I suppose so. I know he was at 
Paske’s funeral.” 

**T am afraid we shall find it difficult to 
prove he actually committed murder, There 
was no Witness, and after twenty years cir- 
cumstantial evidence would be very weak. 
However, he has made a false impersona- 
tion, committed robbery and perjury; and 
I think we shall be able to get him twenty 

ears’ retirement. Well,’ closing his 
k, * thank you, I must go. I would not 
spring it on him before to-morrow; but 
from the time he returns to Dover he will 
be under the eye of the police, and very 
shortly afterwards I trust he will be in 
their custody, taken up on suspicion. We 
will give your written evidence into Court, 
It is quite a remarkable case, and Skerry 
is a most remarkable scoundrel! Good 
morning! ”’ 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 


MR. FLyNn and his clerk were scarcely 
out of sight when Mr. Paske’s fly tore up to 
the door of the Mitre Hotel, and he jumped 
out. 

His face was not good to look at as he 
made his way upstairs. 

The sick man and Sara Parr were alone in 
the sick room, ready to face the storm, 
which they knew full well was about to 
burst npon them. 

** & nice fool's errand! ”’ said Mr. Paske. 
“A pretty trick for a man in your condi- 
tion to play upon an old friend. Send her 
away. I must speak to you alone.’”’ Then, 
as his eyes fell upon the portfolio in her 
lap, he stopped and gulped, and said. ‘‘ So 
it was here all the time! ”’ 

** Yes, it was here all the time! ’’ assented 
the patient. 

“Give it to me!” stretching out his 
hand, imperiously. 

Sara reluctantly gave it. It was locked! 
So far so good. Would he discover the fraud 
now ? 

‘*Where is the key?” he asked, impa- 
tiently. 

**] have it,”’ said Horne, faintly. 

Mr. Paske put the portfolio carefully be- 
tween his fingers. It was full. The papers 
were there, and he had not noticed the 
neat slit in the leather by means of which 
the real documents had been abstracted, 
and old newspapers introduced. 

** What did you mean by making a fool of 
me?’’ he demanded, as he calmly placed 
the portfolio under his arm believing that 
it was of its former importance in all goud 
faith. 

** Oh! don’t worry me!’’ said Horne, fret- 
fully. ‘* And now you have it, what about 
the money ?”’ 

““What money?’’ questioned the other, 
with a well-assumed and vacant stare. 

““Why the twelve thousand pounds you 
are to pay me for those papers. It was all 
settled, you know!”’ 

**T don’t even know what you are talking 
of!’’ said Paske, with unutterable impu- 
dence. 

**You know very well! I give you the 
portfolio by mutual agreement, and, you 
give me a certain sum down. You had bet-~ 
ter look sharp about it, for I am going to 
make my will, and leave it all to Sara here. 

‘Pay you for my own property, and for 
what you stole frum me, you rascal? Cer- 
tainly not. He is decidedly touched here,” 
to Sara, and pointing to his own forehead. 
* This fall has affected his brain, and he is 
rambling. He purloined this case of import- 
ant family papers from me, and I am most 
thankful to have secured them again. [ am 
off now. When shaJji I teil Mrs. Paske to 
expect you? You know he has a nurse, 
and I scarcely think your services are 
necessary.’ 
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** You can please tell Mrs. Paske that she 
need not expect me at all. I am not return- 
ing to the Hermitage again!’’ was Sara’s 
surprising reply. 

‘“*Oh! And what about your clothes ?”’ 

**T’ll send for them.”’ 

** And your character! You need scarcely 
send for that? ’’ 

** No, I shall not require one. I am not 
going into service any more,’ she rejoined, 
with the utmost compostre. 

“Tf all this nonsensical notion is on the 
strength of what you expect as this ponr 
creature's legatee I strongly advise you to 
think of it twice. I am not going to give 
him a rap—no, not one rap. He has no claim 
on me whatever. I have been his purse- 
bearer far too long. These expenses,’’ 
waving his hand about the room towards the 
physic bottles, ‘‘I will bear, and that’s 
about all. Sothink twice.before you send 
such a message to Mrs. Paske. You suit 
her, she says. Only for that I would not 
give youa second chance. Take care you 
are not a case of the dog and the shadow. 
You know the fable, eh? ”’ 

*““] know plenty of fables. I know the 
fable of the wolf and the lamb.”’ 

-* | don’t see how that bears upon the case 
in point. If you are going to talk nonsense 
and be impertinent I may as well go,’’ turn- 
ing towards the door. 

** Stop for one seeond, Mr. Paske. Iam 
geing downstairs with you,”’ said Sara She 
did not wish to have high words, and a 
great scene in the sick man’s room. ‘‘ Please 
step into this sitting-room. I will not 
detain you more than a few minutes.”’ 

He walked in after her, the portfolio 
under his arm, and his hat on his head. Ere 
the door closed Captain Hyde had also 
entered the apartment, looking unusually 
serious for him. 

‘*Hullo Hyde!’’ he exclaimed, in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘What are you doing here? 
Come to see after the sick man, I suppose! 
Bad business. Quite off his head, and going 
fast!" 

‘*T am not so sure of that,’’ said Roger. 
** By the last accounts I believe his injuries 
are not as they fancied at first. The 
fall was broken, you know, and from all 
I = gather at present, he is not going at 
all.’’ 
Oh!" with anything but joy in his face. 
“IT never believe half the doctors say. If 
they said he was going to die I’d be sure he 
would live, and now I am sure he will be 
buried within a week. Well, Parr, and 
what have you to say to me? Wave you 
changed your mind? Come, look sbarp!’’ 

** No; IL merely wished to tell you that you 
had better see that you have all those 
papers quite safely—those papers that you 
prize so rauch!”’ 

“* But the——’”’ using bad words, ‘‘ is it 
to you? However, I’ll make sure,’’ and 
seizing the poker, he prized off the lock. 
Captain Hyde took possession of the said 
weapon whilst Mr. Paske thrust his hand 
into the portfolio, and drew out—what ? 

Merely a lot of.old newspapers. 

‘“* What fool’s trick is this?’’ he de- 
manded, hoarsely, as lie raised a livid face 
to his two companions. What does it all 
mean? Tell me at once! ’”’ 

“It means that the game is up,’’ said 
Roger, promptly. : 

“How? You are all mad to-day—and 
you,’’ grinding his teeth as he looked at 
Sara, ‘‘ have’something to say toit. What 
business have you meddling with my 
affairs, stealing my papers and squeezing 
that madman upstairs? I'll prosecute 
you.”’ 

“very business, Mr. James Skerry. 
The papers you speak of are ali mine,”’ 
said Sylvia. ‘‘ Yes,”’ in answer to his start, 
“T am as much Sylvia Paske as you are 








James Skerry, chemist, stockkeeper, im- 
poster, thief and murderer.”’ 

‘** It’s lies-—all lies,”’ he shouted. ‘' The 
woman is fit for Bedlam. She is a lunatic, 
an adventures. She ought to be locked 
up. 

**'You had better keep yourself quict,’ 
said Roger, firmly, ‘“‘or you ‘will have the 
police in. As it is, you are under surveil- 
lance. Allis known.”’ 

** You ure io the swim too, I see!” said 
Mr. Paske. ‘‘ I'll take the law of them and 
you for conspiracy.” 

‘Look here! Be warned by me. Give in 
quietly, for give in you must. Miss Paske 
can prove her identity,’’ said Roger. 

** And so can I. She is no more to me than 
that table.” 

** True. She is nothing to you. She is the 
girl you left at the convent. This can be 
proved, aud that you subsequently cast of 
the girl you have shamefully plundered for 
twenty years.”’ 

Mr. Paske tried to speak, but in vain, so 
he sat down and merely glared at his two 
opponents. 

** We have all the certificates and proofs, 
We have Mr. Horne’s evidence taken down 
by a lawyer’s clerk before two witnesses, 
and we have already set inquiries on foot 
in India by telegram respecting the ante- 
cedents of James Skerry. Your game, which 
was a clever one for twenty years, is now 
played out, and, to save trouble, I strongly 
advise you to own up.”’ 

The culprit was a man quick at expedi- 
ents, and as rapid at coming to a conclu- 
sion as the great Napoleon. He made up his 
mind on the spot, Even if they had the 
papers nothing could be brought home to 
him without witnesses and evidence from 
India, and this could not arrive for two 
months, and perhaps not for three. He had, 
therefore, so much start, so much law. 
The only evidence against him in England 
was the sick man upstairs; and if he had 
a sharp lawyer to take up his case he would 
state that his mind was injured by his fall, 
and that his.evidence was merely the 
ravings of a madman. 

Of course he saw that he must be found 
out sooner or later—the later the better— 
and would have time to realise and get off 
to Australia with a sufficiency of ready 
money, and start a fresh career. He was 
sick of England, sick—yes—-of Mrs. Paske 
and Miss Pontifex. He would take Amy with 
him, and make a bolt of it! 

These schemes passed like lightning 
through bis brain, as he sat with his arms 
folded and his hat over his eyes. Then he 
rose from his seat, and made for the door 
without another word. uf 

‘*Stop!’’ cried Roger, *‘ you can't go! 
What have you got to say for yourself, you 
scoundrel ? ”’ 

‘*Nothing to you, you meddling puppy, 
nor to you, you brazen-faced adventuress. 
You shall hear from my jawyers,’”’ and 
before they could realise the fact he had 
gone out, and slammed the door after 
him ! 

‘*There’s a nice ruflian for yon!” said 
Roger. ‘* But he is not going to slip through 
our fingers like that—with abuse and a 
front of brass. I am giad I told the inspector 
of police about him. We have him safe—as 
safe as a church.’’ sy 

‘** IT hope so,’’ returned Sylvia, dubiously. 
‘* But he was planning some new scheme, as 
he sat there, with-his hat over his eyes, or 

am much mistaken.’’ 

**He may try to wake a bolt of it, but 
that won't be any good. He is caught as 
securely asa rat in a trap. His schemes 
are over. He can scheme in Portland prison 
in future. Come out now; you have had an 
exciting morning, and let us go for a blow 
on the parade, and make our own schemes, 
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out our future plans. What about 
= My codlag 2?” he said, as they 
were once more in sight of the sea. 
I get the licence now 7” 

“No; not yet. There is plenty of time, , 
and I won't marry you!" 

“But you are married to mo,’’ he inter- 
rupted. 

“ Marry you in chapel and church. The 
other ceremony was nothing, antil all is 
quite settled and cleared up."’ 

‘‘And that may not be for months— 
three or four months.’’ said Roger, im- 
patiently. 

“Oh, before that. Bot what area couple 
of months? ‘You are always so impetuous |! ! 
You really know very little about me, or I 
about you,”’ 

“So much the better. Happy is the 
wooing that is not long a-doing,’’ he re- 
joined. 

‘*Yes, and I can cap that. Marry in 
haste and repent at your Jeisure! You 
must wait!” 

‘*Must?” heechoed. 

‘Yes. I shall say must now; it is my 
privilege. You may say must afterwards.” 

‘* Well, mind that’s a bargain. Hullo, the 
Hermitage carriage!*’ pointing to a smart 
victoria and pair rapidly trotting along the 
parade. ‘‘ By Jove, they hive seen you, 
and you are in for it. Look at Miss Ponti- 
fex waving and beckoning. Take no notice 
and walk on. You are not her servant 
now.”’ 

‘*No; I'd better get it over, for Miss 
Pontifex is quite capable of getting out, 
and coming after me. See, they have 
stopped and drawn up, and are waiting.” 

** Well, I will go with yon. I'll see you 
through.” 

**Porhaps you had better not. It will 
only irritate them,” said Sxra, prudently. 

* And why not? Why should you study 
their feelings now? You are no longer in 
their service, and I don't suppose they ever 
studied your susceptibility.” 

‘*Parr,’’ said Mrs. Paske, as she came 
within speaking distance, ‘“* what is this! 
Can lL believe my eyes! I thought yon came 
to Dover to nurse Mr. Horne, and I find 
you promenading the parade!'’ A very 
stiff bow to Captain Hyde. 

** | came out for some fresh air,’’ replied 
Sara. 

“Well, then, 1 think you ha? better re- 
turn to your duties at home. Your ahsence 
has been the very greatest inconvenience. 
I have actually had to do my own hair. 
Parker (the footman) can you go by rail. 
We will take you back on the box.” 

Sara coloured and hesitated, and then 
Mrs. Paske said,— 

‘* Where is Mr. Paske? At the hotel? ’’ 

**He was there some time ago.”’ 

“Oh, I'll go and call forhim. Here, you 
had better come too. Parker, get-down, 
and give your place to Parr.” 

‘No; he had not, Mrs. Paske. 
require it.” 

** Well, I shall expect you, but by the six 
o'clock train. Remember you are punctual, 
or I shall be much displeased.’’ 

“I am not going back, Mrs. Paske. I 
have told your husband.”’ 

“What! You eannot leave us in this 
way. It'snot to be thought of. Yon must 
come aud pat in a month. Pray, what do 
you suppose we are to do for a maid ?”’ 

“II,” lowering her voice so that the 
menservants could not hear, she said, “ I 
have told your husband.” 

‘Mr. Paske, you mean,” angrily. 

** No, for he is not Mr. Paske ! "’ 

“* The woman is mad,”’ ejaculated her late 
mistress, 

‘And, when you next see him, he will tell 
you that for the future you will have to 


I do not 


| it is at their peril, and they will be called 


‘and then said,— 





Manage without a'majd,”’ 
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Mrs. Paske’s face was livid. 
fex was scarlet. J 

** Drive on,’’ she said to the coachman. 
‘*Parr has been drinking. You need not 
come to vs for a character—remember 
that!’’ 

Roger, who had stood aloof, now joined 
Sara as the carriage bowled away with the 
two infurated ladies. 

“What have you said? What was that 
she screamed ?’”’ | 
**T said I was not going back, and that 1 
did not think they would want a maid in 

future.’’ 

‘*No, if they have a maid-of-all-work it 
will be abont the most! And what did they 
say ?” 

** Mrs. Paske said J was mad! ’’ 
** You have been told that already to- 


Miss Ponti- 


ay.'* : 

**And Miss Pontifex said I had been 
drinking !"’ 

‘* Miss Pontifex is worse than a fishwife. | 
However, whatever she says, it does you no 
harm. 1 wonder what Mr. Puske—J must 
call him so for the present—will say to 
them? What cock-and-bull story will he 
prepare for his family? ’’ 

‘** One thing is certain, 
eye on him.”’ 

‘* Naturally,’’ assented Captain Hgde. 

‘*T don’t want to proceed to extremities | 
just vet.”’ 

** What do you call extremities ? ”’ 

* Jail!’ was Sara's laconic reply. 

** And what are we to do?”’ 

**Have him watched—closely, of course— 
and all hisingoings and outgoings, and 
money affairs. It is your money that he is 
spending now." 

*“* And that has been the case for so long | 
I suppose a week or two does not matter.” | 

‘7 am not sure of that. He will call in| 
rooney and dividends in advance; he will | 
sell plate and diamonds, and make a purse. 
Flynn must go over and see him, and forbid 
any of these moves. Forthe present you and 
T need not interview him. He is best in the 
hands of Flynn; and Flynn must write to 
the Paske lawyers and tell them of your 
claims, and assure them that if a penny of 
the property is touched aftera certain date 





we must keep our 





upon to make it good to you ; but I need not 
talk in this strain. I fancy there is not 
much that I coald teach Flynn, It would be 
as if I were doing his work, and J am no 
more fit todo it than he is to go the Shaft 
Barrack Square and drill the battalion. 
Here is one of my brother ollicers coming— 
Major Watson." 

Major Watson nodded to his comrade, 
glanced at his companion, and stopped short, 
saying,— 

‘* Why, Miss Paske! Who would have 
expected to see you in Dover?”’ 

*“*How do you do,” she said, colouring 
with surprise. 

** And when did you come home, and what 
have you been doing with yourself!’ 

She could not tell him that she had been 
selling matches and filling the place of a 
ladies’ maid; so she merely coloured up, 


‘Oh, I have been going about, and I have 
been a good deal in London.”’ 

‘* Last season, I suppose? How strange 
that I never met you (it. weuld have been 
strange had he done so). Miss Paske and I 
are old friends, Hyde. I met her when I was 
up at Shirani as station staff officer. Not 
a bad little place, Shirani (to her), was 
it:??" 

‘Th was very pretty,’ 
evusively. 

‘* And how do you like being at home ?"’ 

** Very much now, thank you.”’ ~ 


she replied, 





“Ah! [suppose it takes a lady ety on 
up in India «. little while to get used to it— 


the climate, rain and fog, the hansoms 
instead of jampans’and rickshaws, and all 
that sort of thing?" 

4* You:"” 

‘Did you find your friends all right? 
You know you told me about them?” 

‘*No. As far as I know, I have no rela- 
tions over here.”’ 

*‘ Not Paske, who lives near Walmer? A 
very rich fellow, and entertains a lot?'’ 

**No. No relation whatever.”’ 

** Well, I must be moving on. Very glad 
to see you, Miss Paske. I hope we shall 
meet again before long. Roger, I shall see 
you at polo this afternoon,"’ and he swept 
off his hat and walked off. 

‘* And so you met Watson in India? He 
was on the staff out there,’’ said Roger. 
‘* He is a rattling good fellow, and I'll tell 
you something wore. He is another witness. 
Oh! we have a very strong case.”’ 


(To be continued next week.) 


(Phis story commenced in No. 2000. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 
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Woman Against Woman. 


By Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 


Author of “Flower of Fate,’’ ‘‘ Unseen 
Fires,’’ &c., &e. 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Lord Greville and a party of friends are yatching 
and have put into Ostend for a few hours. His 
brother, Lord Dunstan, bas strayed away from the 
rest of the party, and Lord Greville feeling anxious 
has gone in search ofhim, While strollinground a 
less frequented part of the town he is stopped by a 
woulan who asks assistance, which is readily g ven. 
On returning to his friends he finds that they have 
accidentally met Mrs. Archdsle and her daughters, 
and it is at the earnest xequest of Lord Dunstan that 
they decide to remain another night at Ostend 
lone Archdale’ meets with an accident while on 
board the Pearl, and which detains her for several 
days. Arriving in ee ee Greville finds that Mrs. 
Archdale and her daughters have arranged to stay 
very close to his own Yorkshire seat. Mrs Archdale 
plays her cards so adroitly that in the end Greville 

roposes to fone, despite the protest of his friend 

ck Fraser. Matters are now becoming interestin 
for Dick Fraser has met Mary, whom Lor 
Greville befriended, and who is now on the high 
road to become a popular singer. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


@ ARY plunged into the bustle of 
| the rehearsals with avidity. 
She was grateful for all the 
friction, delay, fuss, and bother 
RUN NER that surrounded the prepara- 
tions for the theatricals. It gave her a 
little time to think. She dreaded the long 
night hour when she lay awake trying to 
dull thought and let her weary brain rest 
The deception of her position was a thorn 
in her side. By nature candid, honest, and 
trathfal, it was little short of a sin to her 
to be masquerading in a false name beneath 
the roof of those whom she felt traly wished 
and intended to be her friends. She said 
nothing of this to HNsther, for there was 
nothing to be done. The play must be 
played out now until the bitter end. : 
Since that first evening, in that one 
moment at the piano, she noticed, with a 





ethrob of joy at her heart, that Angelotti 


had evidently accepted the position ; and 
as he saw she did not intend to allude to 
the past, or to let him even so much as dis- 
euss the future, it was very evident she 
imagined he was only too relieved and glad 
to play into her hands, and let things take 
their course. 

Esther was more than astonished at the 
marvellous way in which Mary bore herself 
at this time—a time when any woman might 
well have been pardoned for exhibiting 
some natural weakness. She felt she had 
never thoroughly understood Mary's cha- 
racter until now. There was no need to 
urge or to strengthen a feeble purpose in 
every way. Mary comported herself just 
as Esther desired, and, being a shrewd and 
wise young woman, she held her tongue, 
and never even so much as mentioned 
Angelotti's name when they were@lone 
together. 

Her mind was* completely set at rest on 
one point. Whatever love or infatuation 
had existed in Mary’s heart for this dark- 
eyed, soft-voiced Italian, with his apparent 
guilelessness, not a trace of it remained. 
Indeed, Esther did not need it spoken in 
words to tell her what mental pain and 
vexation Mary was enduring in her revul- 
sion of feeling against this man. 

Esther also was sufficiently a woman of 
the world to understand that it was this 
very horror and repugnance to even a 
memory of what had becn and was past that 
was Mary’s strongest sussistance at this 
moment. Had she cared, even in a senti- 
mental way, for that dream of her early 





girlhood, she must have betrayed berself in 
some small way, but now they had been 
three days at the Castle. Mary had been 
thrown constantly into Angelotti’s com- 
panionship, and during those three days 
‘Esther, who watched her beloved friend 
with the tenderness and eagerness of a 
mother, could not see one moment in which 
the calmness was broken, or the cold indif- 
ference was permitted to lapse. 

She saw several other things, however. 
First, that Ione’s jealousy was growing 
every hour, and that Lady Greville Earne 
had fully determined to call herself Mrs. 
Arbuthrot’s enemy. Secondly, that 
Angelotti, clever as he was, could not hide 
his chagrin and anger at Mary’s treatment 
of him, and that the peaceful futare she 
had sketched out for the girl she loved 
so well threatened to be disturbed, 
sooner or later, by this man’s machinations ; 
and, thirdly, Esther noticed almost immedi- 
ately that there was a great change in 
Greville Earne. 

She found herself watching him nearly as 
carefully as she watched Mary. Jt had 
been the sunny look on his handsome face 
when she first saw him that had attracted 
Esther's artistic eye really more than the 
heauty of his features, or the vigour and 
manliness of his physique. 

He had seemed sd buoyant, so full of life 
and the enjoymént of life, a man without a 
care, a man eager and ready for happiness, 
whose natural kindness and unselfishness 
seemed as though they must demand that 
happiness. The Greville of to-day was 
quite another being. The sunny smile 


|came now and then, particularly when 


he was with his mother, but the happy ex- 
pression seemed to have left his face 
altogether. Esther noticed particularly 
that Greville seemed always more or less 
pre-oceupied, and evidently talked almost 
with an effort. 

If this change-was observed by others 
they did not regard it as very strange, as 
he was about to embark in a political 
career, and, of course, must have a good 
deal on his mind. But, somehow, this ex- 
planation was not sufficient or satisfactory 
to Esther ; and she could not rid her brain 
of the idea that Greville had begun to learn 
and know his wife as she really was, and 
that the gravity and shadow that rested on 
his face arose from this bitter knowledge. 

Certainly Ione’s conduct was, to say the 
least of it, trying to the patience of any 
husband. 

She had no more self-control than a child. 
In fact, little Otho had far more dignity and 
tact than she possessed. Her vanity and 
jealousy were abnormal; and, did she 
imagine the smallest offence, she would 
lapse into a sullen, sulky disposition, which 
occasioned general discomfort, and made 
herself the object of comment and astonish- 
meut. 

The fears her mother had felt when she 
had received Ione in Paris were, indeed, 
likely to be realised—-Greville’s wife was 
absolutely devoid of all savoir faire and that 
indescribable refinement and tact which 
should characterise a true lady. She was 
no more fit to fill her present position than 
she was to move a mountain. 

Greville suffered each day some new 
mortification that stung him to the quick. 
Every hour, every moment, it was rendered 
more clear to him that Jone was a great 
mistake in the sense of even attempting to 
bear her marriage honours well, or to fill 
his gracious and graceful mother’s place. 

As yet the little social faults she com- 
mitted were viewed with some indulgence. 

Ione was considered a pretty, spoilt child, 
who had to,learn the hard lesson of utterly 
abnegating self; or at least, seeming to do 
so if she would rise to be a successful 





woman of the world. Her bad tempers were 
to a certain extent condoned, though her 
Jack of manners could not altogether be 
overlooked. 

Greville’s proud heart contracted very 
often in those days before the theatricals, 
He quivered within himself as he imagined 
quickly the sneers and remarks his wife's 
foolish conduct would produce. 

‘*Ah! did we not say so!” he felt the 
world ‘would cry triumphantly. ‘‘A man 
has no right to marry out of his station; 
and Lady Greville is only a good example 
of the misery of making such a mistake!’ 

Greville knew the world.. Had he not 
listened to such comments a hundred times ? 
His heart yearned over Jone. To bim she 
was still the child he had imagined her 
when they were married. 

By a resolute effort he tried to crush 
down the memory of that first shock that 
had come to him in the discovery of her un- 
truthfulness. 

He sueceeded to a certain extent, but not 
altogether. It was not possible that sucha 
thing could be forgotten; and, sometimes, 
when he sat thinking over the future, and 
wondering how he could best arrange 
matters, the pang of disappointment and 
pain would come back to him, and set his 
heart aching with doubt and miserable un- 
certainty. 

He aia not know how to change Ione's 
conduct. His own pride forbade all thought 
of hurting hers, and it was so difficult to 
speak out. It was a woman's task rather 
than a man’s. A woman would. know how 
to lead up to the bitter lesson that must be 
given so gently, that,. maybe, the hint 
would be grasped even before the lesson 
was finished. 

He felt he should stumble over his task, 
and he knew his weakness. Ione had but 
to wind her arms about his neck, and lift 
her face to his, and she could move him 
which way she liked. 

There was one person, and one person 
only—who could help him in this—bhis 
mother. If he could have spared himself 
this bitterness of letting even his mother 
know that there was a cloud on his married 
life, Greville, it is needless to say, would 
have done it; but he felt that the cloud, 
small as it was, must be blotted out at 
once. 

lone must learn the lesson of self-control. 
The happiness and success of their futare 
was in jeopardy if nothing were done wo 
check her in what, after all, were innocent 
if foolish, faults ; and his mother, above all 
people in the world, wis best fitted to 
school her son's wife to tread the high path 
fate had given her with the dignity and 
grace of a true woman, 

There had grown, too, all unconsciously 
in Greyille's mind of late, a woman's image 
—an image full of all those qualities witb 
which he longed to endow his wife. 

He found himself gazing at Mary very 
often. Her simplest action was a gratifica- 
tion to his eyes—she was so gentle, 50 
quiet, so full of tact. He noted many little 
deeds of unselfishness done in so unobtru- 
sive a fashion as to eseape general notice. 

It was the womanliness about her more 
than her beauty that touched him at this 
moment,may be. Quite involuntarily he found 
himself contrasting lone’s manners with 
hers, much to lone’s disadvantage. 

Certainly, had he known one quarter the 
rudeness and sneers Mrs. Arbuthnot suf- 
fered at his wife's hands he would have had 
no hesitation in giving Mary the palm for 
absolute good breeding. : 

Fortunately for his peace of mind Greville 
knew nothing of this, nor did Mary intend, 
by a single sign from her, that he should 
do so, bore with one’s foolish jeal- 


ousy, which almost took the form of al 
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p68 | 
insult occasionally, with rare grace and | 
tact, although many and many a time her 
heart was sore and heavy, not on her own 
account, but on account of Greville. 

“Tf she were only a little different,” she 
would say to herself, as she let her thoughts 
rest on the newly-married husband and | 
wife; ‘ but with her nature I fear for their 
future. There must come unhappiness in 
some shape or form, and then—then one can 
enly stand by and look on. It seems so 
thankless, so ungrateful, when I remember 
what he did for me!”’ 

The kindness and charity Greville had 
shown her that bygone night had assumed 
fae greater importance in Mary’s eyes than 
perhaps it deserved ; bat then it must be 
remembered how sore and miserable she 
was. Life for her up to that time had been 
one long, bitter disappointment, brightened 
only by the thought of Esther and her 
pever-failing friendship. 

Greville’s trust, his courtesy, his interest, 
betrayed in the most delicate way, had been | 
as balm to her proud. aching heart. He | 
was to her an angel that ministered com- 
fort to the mind as well as to the body. 

So it was she treasured up the recollec- 
tions of his goodness, and magnified it 
easily the more she learned to know him. 

Mary suffered for Greville when Ione 
committed some social fault. Somehow, she | 
found herself studying him and working, 
almost unconsciously, to avert, if possible, 
some of these follies, and, if not possible, 
then to aid him by any means in her power. 

A woman of tact can often manage to 
give a difierent complexion to things, and | 
Greville little knew how erly Mary | 
waited for any opportunity of smoothing | 
down the difficulties that Ione caused by | 
her bad manners and worse tempers. 








j 


} 

It was not until the last rehearsal that a | 
glimmer of what was going on between Ione | 
avd Angelotti came to Mary’s knowledge. 

The others had long since accepted the 
sittation with complacency. The scandal 
that must follow on Greville Earne’s im- 
prudent marriage was, in their eyes, 
merely a question of time, and whether 
lone beran now or later to throw conven- 
tionality to the winds was, after all, only a 
minor detail. 

There was some little surprise felt that | 
Paul Angelotti should be the companion in 
her folly, but with the surprise there | 
mingled feminine envy, for the Italian 
artist was a great favourite with women, | 
and had so carefully played his game that | 
not one of them despaired of being eventu- 
ally chosen to be the sympathetic confidante | 
of this poetical-faced man’s sorrows and | 
disappointments. 

Not one of the faif guests assembled at | 
the Castle then but did not feel envious of 
lone’s. success with Angelotti, although 
they did not hesitate to accuse her of fore- | 
ing the situation in a far more pronounced 
condition than it would have been under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Mary was neither blind or deaf, and at 
last she, too, became aware of the small 
scandal that was growing like a cloud on 
the horizon of Greville’s future—a premoni- 
tion of worse to come. 

The knowledge of Paul's unscrupulous 
nature, of his treachery and cruclty to her- 
self, made the danger all the greater. 

If ormigy the contempt, the abhorrence, 
she felt for this man grew stronger and 
deeper as she realised he would never hesi- 
tate to do the direst wrong to one who had 
proved himself a friend in every sense of 
the word. 


Mary had listened in silence to the stories 
she had heard of Greville Harne's goodness, 
and sincere liking for Angelotti. 

“*I believe he would have starved twice 
over wheu he first came here.’’ Lady Agnes 


| Grey told her on this last day of rehearsal 


—her ladyship was always ready to 


| enlighten any new comer with stories about 
| anybody or anything—‘if it had not been 


You 


for Greville and Lady Barrackbourne. 


| see what fanatics they are about all music, 


and, of course, Angelotti can sing; and, 
more than that, I know for a fact that Paul 
would have probably been lying now in his 


| grave if Greville Earne had not stood up one 


night in some foolish quarrei, and actually 
carried him away in his arms like a baby. 
Oh! M. Angelotti ought to be proud of 
owning so good and loyal a friend as Gre- 
ville Harne is, and has been to him.”’ 

This last bad been said with a sneer, and 
a glance towards a corner where lone sat, 
with Angelotti bending over her. The giance 


_ had given Mary an electric shock. 


All at once she understood that the little 
) abnoyances and disappoiutments she knew 
Greville was suffering daily, nay, hourly, 
from Iove’s ill-chosen words manners 
| would be as nothing to the pain that lay 

before him Im the future. 

It came to ber in a dim sort of way that 
| Paul was pursuing his present course of 
| action as much to vex and hurt her as for 

any other reason. He probably imagined 

jhe would pique her, and make her 
| jealous by this very marked attention to a 
| young, beautiful woman beneath her very 
| eyes. 

‘*It is worthy of him, indeed!’’ Mary 
said to herself, her pale lips curling in a 
sneer. She rose after a moment, and went 
away to a big room up in an cld part of the 


or 
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Castle, where Esther was ensconsed, 
swathed in one of her favourite blue blouses, 
basy nting the scenery’for the little 
stage in the ball-room. 

Lord Dunstan was in constant attention 
on Esther. He had lost his boyish heart to 
her. ‘‘She was such a real good sort!”’ 
he declared, ‘and good for any amount of 
larks! ’' and ‘* then she was such a dab at 
painting !” 

‘*If you were to put one more letter in 
that word you might be nearer the mark, 
Lord Dunstan!’’ Esther had said with a 
smile when she received this praise. ‘ Be- 
tween ‘dab’ and ‘daub’ there is so very 
little difference.”’ 

Mary stood behind Esther, and watched 
her in silence for 2 moment. Whenever she 
was troubled or agitated she found great 
solace and sympathy in Esther's presence. 

Her brain was in a whirl at this moment, 
so many confused and painful thoughts were 
surging within it. She did not believe as 
yet there was anything but the merest 
desire for a flirtation on Ione's side, born of 
her almost insensate vanity ; but then it was 
this vanity that was answerable for so much 
folly, and that there should be the slightest 
whisper—should have been circulated al- 
ready—coupling Lady Greville’s name with 
Angelotti, told Mary only too truly that 
the matter could not be regarded with in- 
difference. 4 

As for Paul she was more and more con- 
vinced that he was devoting himself to 
lone simply to see if he could not wake some 
emotion in her breast, and rouse her out of 
the cold, impassiveness with which she had 
consistently treated him. It was Greville 
she was thinking of. 

‘* The world is so ready to see wrong,”’ 
che said to herself; and with that nobility 
of spirit which was one of her greatest 
characteristics, she divested lone’s memory 
of all the bitterness and insolence that had 
been so very apparent, and with justice and 
charity refused to let a doubt creep into her 
mind, ~* She is a silly, foolish, vain child, 
with no brains and little heart. She does 
not know the world, or she would be more 
carefal. It is only folly—nothing more! ’’ 

Lord Dunstan was very busy helping to 
stretch canvases and prop up bits of wet 
scenery. 

**T suppose they are all quarelling down- 
stairs, Mrs. Arbuthnot ?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Lord! 
I never knew that theatricals were so try- 
ing to the temper before! Have you finished 
rehearsal ? 

** We have not begun yet,’’ Mary said, in 
her low, sweet voice, that unconsciously 
trembled a little. 

‘*T heard old Gregory shouting away in 
the blue drawing-room as I came up just 
now! He has got a voice like a Chinese 
gong!’ ; 

**1¥ don't think Colonel Gregory would be 
very complimented at your criticism!” 
Esther observed, stepping back to survey 
her painting. : 

‘‘Oh, well! ’’ Dun declared, in his boyish 
fashion, ‘‘ I don’t care. If he doesn’t like 
it he can lump it. Did you sée Angelotti's 
face when he—Gregory, I mean—was sing- 
ing last night? It was a treat, and no 
mistake! Have you sung your duet yet to- 
day, Mrs. Arbuthnot? I always like to 
come and hear that.’’ 

**] have not seen M. Angelotti until just 
now,'’ Mary said, and Esther knew by the 
sound of her voiee that something was 
wrong. 

“Oh!” said Lord Danstan, removing 
Esther's last bit of work, and putting a fresh 
piece before her just as the door was pushed 
open, and Greville came in, ‘‘ Isuppose he 
can’t tear himself away from Ione. If I 
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were Greville T should ent up rough, and no 
mistake, Those two do nothing but sit in 
corners and spoon. My wife shan’t sit in 
corners, I can tel] her! ”’ 

** What will you do with her, Dun ? Keep 
her on the dome of St. Paul's?” asked 
Greville, with a little laugh. 

‘“* Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves!" Lord Dunstan retorted. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you shout out, Grev, and say you 
were there?” . 


“This room is too small for two people | 


to shout in, isn’t it, Mrs. Arbathnot?’’ 
Greville answered in a lazy sort of way. 

Mary did not look at him. The sympathy 
she had for this man told her as clearly as 
any words that the boy’s thoughtless speech 
had gone straight home. She suddenly felt a 
yearning come upon her to stand before 
Greville and shield him from all the buffets 
and blows that the'werld might give. She 
did not attempt to analyse her feelings. She 
accepted them as being there, and there 
they must remain. All was confused, and 
in her mind much was—as was indeed 
natural — painful and disturbing. Yet 
through the trouble and the doubt there 
had run lately a vein of pleasant thought 
that was connected wholly and entirely 
round the image of Greville Earne—thought 
that had grown dangerously often and 
prominent in her mind; and now that 
pleasant thought was allied with others 
full of sympathy, of womanly pity—womanly 
desire to aid and soften any little sor- 
row that might come across the-path of 
this man who had so high a place in her 
heart. 

As she went down to the rehearsal an 


hour later, Mary had come to one conclu- 


sion. 

**T shall put a stop to further folly in 
this matter by all the means in my power, 
—even ii—if I have to bring myself in 
closer contact with Paul. It will be a 
sacrifice. No one but myself knows how 
difficult it is to even speak with him, but,’’ 
Mary said to herself, with a sigh that came 
from her heart, ‘‘ it is my duty, and if I can 
nor Fe cag bim pain I am more than re- 
paid!” 


CHAPTER XXil. 


Tue theatricals at’ Barrackbourne were 
announced for three evenings. Tbe ball- 
room was not too large when the stage had 
been erected, and it was found impossible 
to seat all the invited guests at one time. 

They were, therefore, divided into two 
sections for the first and second evenings, 
and the third was devoted to the tenantry 
farmers, servants, &e. 

Ione had telegraphed to Paris for her 
gowns. She was to be a princess in the 
fairy operetta, and she determined to be 
magnificent, with jewels and costly dresses. 
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Dean Farrar 
on Marriage 


A charming article on thi¢ subject forms a 
deiightful introduction to a handbook, entitled 
“ Marriage, Weddings, and the Home,” which is 
absolutely invaluable to all who are contem- 
plating matrimony. This book wi'l prove a “7 
acceptable present to ail engaged couples. 
Purchaser at Nottingham says: “From a very 
cursory inspection 1 should imagine it to be a 
most usefn} book,’”’ It explains every point in 
regard to etiquette, offers suggestions as to where 
to spend the honeymoon, there is a chapter in 
regard to furnishing, etc,, and the 1/6 which it 
costs is a marveliously good investment.—Send 
Stamps or Tostal Order to-day to F. W. SEARS, 
7, Ossornne Cxampers, Luvoate Hici Lonpox,. 











The thought of the splendour of he; 


appearance was a comforting one when she 
remembered that Mary would have to 
appear asa Er singing maiden in dingy 
rags. She suffered so many. jealous 
feelings since Mrs. Arbuthnot's arrival that 
anything that would give her the leas; 
ascendency over her rival was delightful. 

Thus Angelotti’s attention was a necessity 
to her. 

She caught a glance now and then from 
Mary’s beautifal eyes during the first re- 
hearsal, and lone tave 4 laugh of complete 
pleasure as she said to herself there was not 
a doubt that Mrs. Arbuthnotwas furious 
becanse M. Angelotti paid her no more 
attention. than if she had been the uglicsi 
and oldest woman in the world. 

Tone was in right good temper during this 
rehearsal... She laughed and coquetted with 
Paul in the most open way, and Angelotti 
seemed to the onlookers to be much amused 
by her preference for his company. 

If he trespassed beyond the™ bounds of a 
slight flirtation when he was alone, and 
encouraged Ione’s vanity and folly by some 
dreamy words, which were as meaningless 
as words could be. Angelotti was careful 
not to do this in publie. 

To Mary’s proud, sensitive spirit the very 
smile on his face was an insult. She lenged 
to tear down the veil in which he had en- 
veloped himself, and show the world how 
vile an imposter this man was. 

Though she had set herself the task of 
putting an end to Ione’s stupid conduct 
Mary did not commence at once, It was a 
difficult task, She did not know quite how 
to begin action. She went through her re- 
hearsal mechanically. 

‘* Mrs. Arbuthnot seems a little tired,” 
Angelotti said once, in his low, soft way, 
The words reached Mary’s ear, and he wags 
rewarded for the first time by seeing 4 
wave of colour come into her perfect face. 

‘The statue melts,’”’ he said to himself, 
with a mocking smile. 

Mary looking at him at that moment 
understood his thought. 

“T shall be glad if you will sing our 
second duet once again, Monsieur?’’ she 
sa‘d, quite coldly. 

/ ngelotti crossed immediately to her side. 

* i lve when I sing with you!’’ he said, 
with a tone of passion in his voice. : 

Jone, who was at that moment speaking 
to Lady Agnes, saw the expression on his 
face, and marked the eagerness in his 
manner. Her anger and jealousy choked 
her for the moment. 

Lady Agnes laughed softly. 

“nM, Angelotti is caught at last,’’ she 
said, noting with pleasure lIone’s discom- 
fort. ‘* What is there in Mrs. Arbuthnot 
more than in we poor other women? No 
man can resist her !’’ 

They were foolish words, spoken in a sort 
of empty malice; and, frivolous, selfish, 
worldly as she was, Lady Agnes would 

robably never have uttered them had she 
Cows the conseq uences. i 

This seeming desertion on Angelotti's 
part was the match that set fire to a flame 
in Ione’s heart. She set her little white 
teeth, and vowed that she would not rest 
until she had got Paw} Angelotti at her feet, 
and she had shown Mary that she was the 
stronger—at least where this man was Col- 
cerned. 

Her temper was abominable during the 
rest of the rehearsal, and it was an unfor- 
tunate thing that Lady Barrackbourse 
should have decided to have her quict 
little talk with the girl at this particular 
moment. 

Greville had gone straight to his mother, 
and, in his honest, manly way, had opened 
his heart to her. 
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«“ Let me speak to the child at once,” the 
Countess said. ‘‘You are raising up a 
mountain out of a very small molehbill, my 
darling. lone is only a child. Folly is not 
crime. I will be as gentle with her as 
possible.”’ 

But though she spoke so confidently, 
there were tears in Lady Barrackbourne's 
eyes as back on her cushions alone, 
and the shadow in her heart had grown 
deeper and deeper. 

ttle Otho was playing on the hearth, 
and as he saw the tears he rao to his 

annie and kissed them away. He was 
ying in her loving arms as Ione came in, 
vexed, restless, full of angry thought about 
Paul and Mary. 

It was the dressing hour, and she wanted 
to be in her room; Lady Barrackbourne 
always bored her. 

The Countess received her gently, and 
began to speak of some other matter first, 
then gradually led the conversation round 
to the subject that was on her heart. 

Otho sat before the fire, building a castle 
of bricks, and Tone stood on the hearth 
listening in sullen silence, twisting her 
tings round and round on ber fingers. 

Lady Barrackbourne said all she felt she 
might say in the most tender, delicate way. 
The girl’s silence pained her. She did not 
understand it. It increased the difficulties 
of her task. 

But suddenly, when she ceased speaking, 
Tone turned on her. Her bent-up anger 
broke forth ; she was quivering with rage, 
her voice was almost inarticulate, she 
stunned the delicate woman with ber words. 
Lady Barrackbourne had never been spoken 
to harshly before in her life, and Ione was 
a new and terrible experience to her. 

“You think I care what you or anybody 
like you may say about me!” the young 
woman cried, ‘* Whatis conventionality to 
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|me? You have been buried here for cen- 
turies, and are full of silly, old-fashioned 
ideas, I care as mach for your ideas as Ido 
for these bricks !"’ and, with a swift jerk of 
her foot, she threw Otho's castle wo the 
ground in a heap. 

The child sprang to his feet, and looked 
at his grannie. She lay with her hands 
over her face, and tears were trickling 
through the fingers. White as a sheet, 
Otho stopped and picked up a brick, 

** You may knock down my castle as often 
as you like, you horrid thing! ’”’ he said, in 


my grannie ery !—you shan’t ! you shan’t | ’’ 
and with each little defiance he strnck at 
fone’'s hand with his sharp-edged brick. 

Ione uttered an exclamation of pain. She 
turned on the child, caught him by the 
shoulders, and flung him from her, 

Otho reeled, tried to savé himsel!, and 
then fell heavilly, striking his head against 
the marble of the fireplace as he fe!!, and 
as the door opened, and Lord Dunstan, es- 
corting Mary for her usual chat with the 
countess, entered the room. 

Lord Dunstan rushed over to the fireplace. 

* How dare you! How could you!” he 
exclaimed, excitedly. ‘‘ Ione, you are a 
brute! A poor little chap like him!” 

Lady Barrackbourne was pushing herself 
up on the cushions. 

‘*Give him to me, my baby, my little 
one!’ she said, in a voice choked‘ with 
emotion. 

Mary moved a step nearer, then stopped ; 
| and then with a panting heart and beating 
| brain, she turned back swiftly and left the 
| room 

The violence of Ione’s rage was horrible 

to remember, and the sight of that poor, 
| little, huddled-up figure lying senseless by 
|the fire made her heart contract. She 
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shrill excited tones, *‘ but you shan’t make’ 





longed to go and minister to him, but she 
felt ahe had done wise to gome away. It 
was nut a mowent for strangers to be 
present. Her thought was for Lady Bar 
rackbourne and her proud spirit. 

She groped her way along the dark pas. 
sage. She would go back tot he bali-room, 
Greville was there; she would detain him, 
if possible She knew, with her illimitable 
sympathy, that however grieved or horri- 
fied, however justly aogry Lady Barrack- 
bourne was at this moment, she would 
never let Greville know the full horror of 
the moment; and if he did not go there at 
once it might be kept from him a little 
while. , 

Ag sbe reached the hall her heart almost 
stopped, for she came face to face with 
Greville and Dick Fraser, who had ‘that 
instant arrived. 

**We are off to my mother’s room, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot! Dick ‘is going to pay his re- 
spects. Will you come?” Greville broke 
off quickly. The light fell on Mary’s face. 
She was deathly white, and was swaying to 
and fro uncertainly on her feet. 

“* Let Mr. Fraser go. I—1 want you, Lord 
Greville. I——’’ 

Dick bad put out his hand to greet her, 
and her little cold one lay in it now. 

‘Great Heaven, Grev!’’ he exclaimed. 
** She is ill! She is dying! "’ 

Greville pushed him slightly on one side, 
Mary lay in his arms senseless, silent as 
death. 

Her lovely face was pressed down on his 
heart. Greville felt a strange thrill mingle 
with his pity and concern. 

“She has fainted!’ he suid, tersely. 
‘* Standing too long at rehearsal, I expect. 
I shall carry her in here.’’ Us nodded his 
head towards a small library. ‘i am sure 
she would hate a fuss, Just go and hant 
up one of the maids, or better, Miss Gall. 
Don’t go near Mes agate You look like a 
ghost yourself, Dick; you might frighten 

er ! Al 


Greville carried his slender burden easily 
from the hallinto the room. He laid her 
on one of the couches, and then moistened 
her brow and lips with water. 

She looked to him like a snowflake lying 
back on the dark cushions. 

A sudden longing came over him to com- 
fort and protect this delicate, beautiful 
woman, who bore the imprint of sorrow on 
her sweet face, 

He was gently chafing one of her hands as 
Dick came in with Esther, in great, though 
quiet anxiety. 

In a few moments the faint passed away, 
and Mary opened her eyes upon the three 
faces that were watching her so eagerly. 
They would not let her speak nor move, 
though she whispered that she was quite 
strong-—quvite well. 

Greville took her in hand altogether. 

** 1 am going to be a tyrant, Mrs. Arbuth- 
not! You are to lie still for half an hour 
for I don't suppose you will sleep; but you 
are to try nevertheless. Dick, go and see 
my mother. Miss Gall, I believe you are in 
great request on the stage. Please let me 
have my own way. I am going to write 
some letters, and 1 shall keep cuard over 
Mra. Arbuthnot. Let her attempt to move 
at her peril! ”’ 

ther stood irresolute, but at last gave 


way. She went out of the room with 
Dick. 
**She is not ill?”’ he asked, with. a 


tremor in his voice. ‘* You do not think 


she is ill? Grev says the theatricals have 
tried her—that is all! '’ 

‘* Yes,’’ Esther said, after a little pange. 
“The theatricals have tried her, that is 
all!” 


And to herself the staunch, loving friend 
was tortured to know what had happened. 
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Had Angelotti dared to threaten ? 

Esther clenched her hand. She would be 
patient a little while, bat not for long. 

Whatever came, she would protect Mary 
from the attacks of that man. 

Dick went on his way to his aunt’s 
boudoir, and Esther turned to seek the ball- 
room and the stage. 

‘*I wish,”’ she said to herself regretfully, 
with a glance after Dick and a heavy sigh, 
“how 1 wish I could tell him all! but I 
have not the heart to do it—it would give 
him such pain, and Heaven knows I would 
never hurt you, Dick, for a moment, even 
to spare Mary pain. The hort will come 
soon enough, my dear, for yon will speak to 
her one day, and then——” 

Esther brushed her hand over her eyes. 
Tears would come sometimes. Strong, re- 
lisnt as she was, Esther was only a very 
human woman. 

Greville sat down to the table as the 
other two left, and be turned up the lamp. 

Mary lay as he had commanded her, with 
closed eyes, and Greville sat and looked at 
her face. There was such influence of 
peace and rest about her, he could have 
gazed at her for hours. ‘ 

He pondered about her and her sorrowful 
young face. It gave him a pang to remem- 
ber her loneliness and her fragileness. 

**She lay in my arms like a feather,’’ he 
thought to himself, ‘It seems cruel that 


one so young, so sweet, so beautiful, | 


shonld have nothing but sorrow. Is her 
life ended, is her story written? Is her 
heart seared already? Poor child! she 
needs protection and comfort ! Pray Heaven 
she will always have it from us !”’ 

He tried to write his letters, but the task 
was difficult. He could do nothing but sit 
and look at her as she lay just beyond the 
light—a graceful form, an exquisite white 





ee 





face, a dream-picture of womanly loveli- 
ness ! 

She opened her eyes at last with a smile, 
and then got up slowly, somewhat weakly. 

“Am I free ?’”’ she asked, in her sweet 
voice. ‘I feel so much better now ; and 
I shall be late for dinner! ”’ 

** You are a true woman,"’ Greville said, 
with a smile, ‘‘ when it is a question of 
dress. You—are you quite sure you can go 
upstairs alone, Mrs. Arbuthnot ?” 

He came to the door with her. They 
stood for one moment in the entrance. 

A man was lying back in a low chair at 
the end of the hall smoking. He put down 
his paper as he heard their voices, and 
watched them intently. 

He saw Greville hold Mary’s hand in his. 
Then, as she turned away, he saw Greville 
stoop to kiss that hand. 

There was nothing in the action—a simple, 
graceful curtesy. It was not that that 
riveted Paul Angelotti’s attention ; it was 
the sight of Mary walking slowly down the 
hall to the fire, seeing, hearing nothing, as 
it were; but, thinki she was utterly 
alone, she raised the hand Greville had 
kissed to her lips, and let them rest there 
with an expression on her face that could 
not be misunderstood. 

She stood so for a few minutes, and then 
slowly, gracefully, went back, and vanished 
up the stairs. 

Paul Angelotti lit another cigarette. 

‘* 8o,”’ he said to himself, his blood cours- 
ing violently in bis veins, ‘‘ the marble can 
breathe and move for another. Why not 
for me? My wife, you must be taught 
your duty, that is very plain! ”’ 

(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 2001. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 
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Facetiz. 


‘*DomiuicH: ‘It was an awful trial 
for me to make that s h to-night,” 
Mildmay: ‘* Don’t mention it, old boy; 
jast think what the rest of us suffered.”’ 

CasTs NO BLAME ON His ANCESTORS.— Mrs, 
Goodsale: ‘‘ To what do you attribute your 
appetite for strong drink? is it heredi- 
tary?’’ Wragson Tatters: ‘*No lady it’s 
thirst.’’ ' 

**T GAN tell you one thing, Maria. If 
Johnny is like me he will have good staying 
qualities, anyhow.’’ ‘‘ He has them now, 
John. He’d stay in bed till noon every day 
if I’d let him.” 

THE TRANSFORMATION.—Nell : “I suppose 
she’s long and lanky, just the same as 
ever.’’ Belle: ‘‘ Not at all. You know 
she recently came into a fortune. She's 
divinely tall now.” 

THe REASON.—Mr.Frontpew : ‘‘ I am glad 
you belong to our church choir, ” dear ; 
it is such an orderly organization ; I never 
see you whispering to one another during 
the services.”’ Mrs. Frontpew : *‘ No! none 
of us are on speaking terms.”’ 

A Wisk Son.—‘‘ Why don’t you put on 
your hat, my boy?’ remarked the summer 
boarder. ‘Don’t you know you’re likely 
to be sunstruck?”’ ‘ Yes, I know: but if 
I go home with wet hair an’ dad ketches 
me, there’ll be a son struck, anyhow."’ 

‘*I'm ready,’’ shouted the speaker, ‘to 
meet calmly any emergency that may 
arise." At this moment the platform 
collapsed and the speaker exhibited great 
perturbation. *‘How avout that one?’’ 
they asked him later. ‘* That one did not 
arise,’’ he replied, mournfully. 

IMOGEN : ‘* Don’t ~ play cards at all?" 
Innocentia: ‘*No, but Charlie says after 
we're married he's going to teach me.” 
Imogen: **I suppose the first game he’ll 
teach you will be casino.’ Innocentia: 
‘No; he says there’s a perfectly fascina- 
ting game called.‘ solitaire.’ ’’ 

‘* UNLESS there is a change,’’ said the 
cook, “I will have to leave you.” 
‘‘Change!’’ exclaimed the mistress ;.‘‘ what 
do you mean?” ‘Onur union,’’ said the 
cook, “‘has declared a boycott on Mrs. 
Smith in the next street.’’ ‘ But how does 
that affect me?’’ ‘‘ She ison your callisg 
list, and a sympathetic strike has been de- 
clared against all who associate with her.” 

OntY Wuen He TaLks.—Jim Hopkins 
was in town on Saturday, and incidentally 
told a story about Bill Sawyer. Bill is a 
good-natured fellow, and has a strong vein 
of humour in his composition, but he stam- 
mers so that it is almost painful to hear 
him attempt to say anything. Bill was 
talking to a woman the other day with 
whom he was only slightly acquainted, 
and, being somewhat embarrassed, he stam- 
mered more than usual, whereupon the 
woman exclaimed: ‘*M ess, Mr. 
Sawyer! do you always stutter like that?” 
‘* N-n-n-n-no,”’ replied Sawyer, ‘‘ only wh- 
wh-wh-when [ t-t-t-talk.’’ 

A DaRkKyY's PRAYER.—A white minister 
was conducting religious services in a 
colored church in North Carolina, and 
asked an old colored deacon to lead in 
prayer. This is the appeal which the 
brother in black offered for his brother in 
white: ‘Oh, Lord! gib him de eye ob de 
eagle, det he spy out sin afar off. Gluc bis 
hands to de gospel plow. Tie his. tongue 
to de line ob truth. Nail his ear to de 
gospel pole. Bow his head way down be- 
tween his knees, and his knees way down 
in some lonesome, dark, and narrer valley, 
where prayer is much wanted to be made. 
‘Noint him wid de kerosene ile ob salvashun 
and sot him on fire,’’ 
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Helpful Talks. 


‘BY THE EDITOR. 


es 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his’ 


readers at any time. 
All letters mest give the name and address 


of the writers, not for publicatio 1, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Nancie Les.—You must learn to “suffer 
and be strong.”” The young gentleman has 
probably found another love. 

Nurse Nancy.—Do not allow the chaffing 
of your companions to destroy your 
equanimity; they are fully aware of the 
fact that your boy friend acted in a very 
gentlemanly manner when he accompanied 
you home after nightf ‘I. 

"Patt ToM.—There is no way of explaining 
the cause of weak growth of hair on the 
upper lips of thousands of young men, and 
were there any remedy for this shortcom- 
ing the discoverer thereof would soon be- 
come immensely wealthy. 

Brown Wwuire.—-If the young lady's 
parents know the tleman, and consent 
that she should ask him to call, it would 
be proper for her todo so. The gentleman 
might call on the family, however, without 
being invited, and then, if they wished 
him to call again, they could invite him to 
do so. 

BARBARA.—Among the wealthy, an en- 
gagement ring is usually one set with 
diamonds—a solitaire or cluster—and as 
expensive as the gentleman’s means will 
justify. It may, however, be set with other 
stones. The emerald ring would, under the 
circumstances, make a most acceptable 
engagement token. 

Wipows Wreps.—The wearing of caps by 
widows came in. vogue in this way: The 
ancient Greek and Egyptians shaved off 
their beards and cut off their hair in times 
of mourning. The Romans did not cultivate 
beards, but cutting off the hair as a sign of 
mourning was common to both sexes, To 
supply the want of anatural head-covering, 
the men wore wigs and the women caps. 
This practice fell into disuse after the 
Romans abandoned Britain ; nevertheless, 
widows studiously concealed their hair 
during the entire period of mourning. 





SLopER.—The young lady should return | 


the presents under the circumstances, but 
if she does not do so of her own accord I do 
not think you can force her to. If the pre- 
sents had been given on the understanding 
that if the engagement was broken off the 
gifts were to be returned it would be 
another matter. You might go so far as to 
take the matter belore a Justice of the 
Peace; but, as a rule, the world only smiles 
at a man that finds himself in a position 
similar to yours. Under the circumstances, 
perhaps your first loss is the best, for it 
would have been a cruel disillusionment to 
have found you had married a woman who 
did not love you. 

Younes Lover.—You must be a trifle pre- 
cocious to have at fifteen a lover of two 
years’ standing as well as the old party who 
is ite | bent on winning you by «a com- 
bination of siege and assault. Your best 
course is to tell your disdainful suitor 
modestly but firmly that you do not care to 
see him again, that his visits are unwelcome 
both to yourself and your chosen lover ; and 
if that proves ineffectual, turn him over to 
your father who should know without 
telling what todo in the case. Let no man 
kiss you, either at parting or otherwise, 
but your father, your brother, bethrothed 
lover, or husband. At arms-length man is 


& safe animal 
troubl oy nearer he is apt to prove 
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Betsy .—How any sensible man can expect 
recognition from a lady to whom he is a 
perfect stranger passes my belief and com- 
prehension. She did perfectly right in re- 
senting your impudent advances, and it is 
not at all likely that she will ever consent 
to an introduction. 


' CaRkir.—It is a dangerous experiment 
for a girl to marry a man who is addicted 
to drink, in the hope of reforming him. If 
he will not reform himself thoroughly 
before marriage, it is almost certain that 
he will not be reformed afterwards. A 
reform in such a matter, in order that it 
may be enduring, must be based on per- 
sonal principles, and not on a mere desire 
to the wishes of others. 


Happy JAOK.—I am very pleased to heat 
that your fiancee has at last named the 
happy day. As you say there is much to 
think about at such a time, and the very 
best at for you to do under the circam- 
stances is to obtain at once a copy of 
** Marriage, Weddings, the Home,’ pub- 
lished by F. W. Sears, 50 and 52, Ludgate 
Hill, London. It will be sent post free for 
ls. 6d. This little book is valuable to all 
those contemplating matrimony, and with 
it as your guide you cannot possibly go 
wrong, whether you decide to be married 
at a church or before a registrar. It con- 
tains a valuable chapter on the ‘“ First 
Home,’’ with hints on the ‘‘ Choice of a 
House,”’ “Cost of Furnishing,’ and the 
‘*Arrangement of the Different Rooms.’’ 
At the end of the book will be found on 
separate pages, that can be detached for 
use on the day, ‘‘The Best Man's Duties ’’ 
and ‘* The Head Bridesmaid's Duties.’’ 


AMATEUR GARDENER.—Grafting is fre- 
quently practised by fruit-growers. It is 
done by cutting off shoots from some new 
tree arid grafting them into the trunks or 
branches of other trees of the same kind 
which bear poorer fruit. The graft thus 
inserted in another trunk or branch will 
soon grow to if and spread out into 
branches, and will in time bear the same 
kind-of fruit as the tree from which it was 
eut. In ajl kinds of grafting the parts cut 
are usually covered over with grafting 
wax, though other compositions are in use. 
Whatever may be employed it is best ap- 
plied by means of strips of well-worn 
muslin or calico saturated with the wax. 
ier or ae is to keep out the air and wet 
+ ag the parts grow together. It is best 

r inexperienced persons, when they de- 
sire to become expert in grafting, to seek 
the aid of some one who understands the 
work. Personal instruction and ocular 
demonstration of the methods usually em- 
ployed, will do much to prevent failure, 


FARMER.— Whitewash made according to 
the directions here given will retain its 
sittin we f for a long time. Take half a 
bushel of good unslaked lime, and slake it 
with boiling water, covering it during the 
process to keep in the steam. Strain the 
liquour through a fine sieve or strainer, 
and add to'it a peck of clean salt dissolved 
in warm water, three pounds of ground rice 
boiled to a thin paste and stirred in boiling 
hot, half a pound of Spanish whiting, and a 
pound of clean glue, which has been pre- 
viously dissolved by soaking it well, and 
then hanging it over a slow fire in a small 
kettle within a larger one filled with water. 
Add five gallons of hot water to the whole 
mixture ; stir it well, and let it stand for a 
few days covered from dirt. The white- 
wash should be put on quite hot. For this 
purpose it can be kept in a kettle on a, port- 
able furnace. It is said. that about one 
pint of the mixture will cover a square 
yard upon the outside of a house, if pro- 
re! a parse There is nothing better for 

or outside walls, ° 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS'’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 

















‘DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many p°ople suffer from bad a, 
films and specks. All such should send 
to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, for his little book, 
‘* How to Preserve the Eyesight.’’ This 
tells of SINGLETON’S EYE OINT- 
MENT, a cure for all troubles of the 
eyes, eyelids, and eyelashes, having 
300 years’ reputation as the best 
remedy. Supplied in ancient pedestal 
pote for 2/. each by all chemiste & stores. 
Please note that it retains its 
healing virtues for years. 





PEREARSLEY’S ioovcans rerutarion ie 
aa WIDOW WELCHS EE 
g FEMALE PILLS. F 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anemia, 
and ajl Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medical 
Profession. Beware of imitations. The only genuine and original 
arein White Pager Wrappers, Boxes, is. 1§d. and Ys, Od., of all 
Chemists. 2s. od. box contains three times the pills. Or by post,t 

or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, North 


Street. Westminster. Sold in the Colonies 


TOWLES 3?" PILLS 








FEMA LES. 

QUICKLY CORRECT 4.0. MEREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
oBsTRUCTIONS. and relieve the distressing symptoms 0 
‘evalent with the sex, Boxes,1/13 & 2/9 (contains three 
es the quantity), of sll Chemists. Sentanywhere 
on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps, by E. T. TOWLE & Co., 

Manufacturers, Dryden §4., Nottingham. 

Beware of Trnitations, injurious end worthless. 





DONT COUCH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH. 


Ayy DooToR WILL TELL YOU, “there 
is no better Congh Medicine.” —One gives 
relief: if you suffer from cough try them 
but once; they wil! cure, aud they wil 

ure your health; an increasing 
gale of over 80 vears isa certain test of 
their value. Sold in 18/d. tins. 








A Tr Lover is so bashful that he 
cannot pop the question, and wishes to 
know whether he could ask his sister to be 
the bearer of his declaration? There 
would certainly be no impropriety in that, 
but it would be a kind of carrying coals, to 
Newcastle ; for the two girls, being friends, 
must have often talked, and may be, 
laughed over your unmistakable preference. 
Manage the affair in person. Making love 
by deputy is as bad as eating a dinner by 
deputy. The hours immediately after the 
mutual avowal are the most ecstatic in the 
whole period of courtship. 
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Racrerrvt.—You certainly committed a 
great impropriety, and deserved the rebuke 
which the young lady so promptly ad- 
ministered. It is your duty to apologise 
in a gracefully-constructed note, and appeal 
for the young lady’s forgiveness. 

A. PstmeR,—Pulverized alum has the 


property of purifying water. A tablespoon- | 


ful of alum in powder, sprinkled on a hogs- 
head of water, the water being stirred at 
the time, will purify it in a few hours, by 
precipitating impurities to the bottom. 

E. BARRETT.—The most sanguinary battle 
of modern times was that at Leipsic, Saxony, 
on October 16-19, 1813, when Napoleon 
suffered his first decisive defeat. His 
opponents were the allied troops of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. The total loss of the 
French during the three days’ conflict was 
over 60,000 men; that of the allies was 
50,000. A little after noon on the 19th the 
fighting ceased, and at two o’clock- Napoleon 
was in full retreat. 

Atexts.—‘ Comin’ Through the Ryo,’’ 
Burns’ popular song, did not have reference 
to a rye-field, but to the small River Rye, 
in Ayrshire, Scotland, which could be 
forded. In wading over, however, the 
lasses had to hold up their ‘dresses, and it 
was a favourite pastime for Bobbie Burns 
and his mischievous companions to lie in 
wait for the lasses ** comin’ thro’ the Rye.’’ 
Waren they got to midstream, the “‘ laddies”’ 
would wade out and snatch a kiss from the 
** lasses,’’ who were unable to resist with- 
out dropping their skirts in the water. 


Sarau.—The finger nails should be kept 
clean by the daily use of the nail brush and 
soap and water. After wiping the hands, 
bat while they are still soft from the action 
of the water, gently push back the skin 
which is apt to grow over the nails, which 
will not onty keep them neatly rounded, 
but will prevent the skin from cracking 
around the roots, causing hang-nails, and 
becoming sore. The points of the nails 
should be pared once or twice a week, 
according to the rapidity of their growth. 
Biting them should at all times be avoided. 
Not only does this unsightly habit injure 


the nails and mar the appearance of the | trusty as it is honest and faithful, indicating 


hands, but it hurts the teeth (generally the 
front ones) employed to bite them. 


y 








MARIAN.—The following rules for the N. LAWRENCRE.—You ‘say that you have 
| preservation of the complexion are highly | known the lady only five weeks, and that 
| endorsed by parsons who have tested their | you have not yet fathomed the depths of 
| efficacy: Rise early and go to bed early ; | oe heart, and.are unable to decide whether 
| take plenty of exercise, both in and out of | her regard for you is anything more than 


' 


| doors; use plenty of cold water, and good | that of ordinary friendship. You admire 
soap, frequently ; be moderate in eating and | her character, are charmed with her person, 

drinking ; avoid tight laciug ; shun as much | and are eager to win her, yet fear that a 
jas possible the vitiated atmosphere of | confession of love upon so short an 

crowded ball-rooms and other assemblies ; | acquaintance might be unwelcome. The 
| and avoid every description of cosmetics | length of acquaintance advisable before a 
} and washes for the skin, as they dry it up gentleman should confess his love and seek 
| by clogging the pores, thus defeating the | to bind a lady to an 
| workings of nature. 


ement of mar- 
| riage cannot be stated with any degree of 
HOUSEKERPER.—This sweet pickle will | certainty, as it varies with the attendant 
answer for peaches, plums or tomatoes: | circumstances. The age of the parties is a 
The ingredients are four quarts of cider | fact of prime ix:portance, as those within, 
| vinegar, five pounds of sugar, quarter of a | or approaching, the third decade of life have 
| pound of cinnamon, two ounces of cloves, | a maturity of judgment and character which 
| to seven pounds of fruit. Boil the sugar | would warrant expédition, while those 
| and vinegar together and skim; then add | scarcely out of their teens will do well to 
| the spices and boil up atonce and pour over | test and temper their affection by A & pro- 
the fruit. Pour off the vinegar and scald | longed courtship. It is my opinion that 
twice more during the day and then cover | you should wait a few months longer before 
close. A less expensive way is to take four | announcin,; the momentous question. 
pounds of sugar to eight pounds of fruit, | 
'two ounces of cinnamon, one ounce of 
cloves, one teaspoonful of salt, one tea-| the world, post free alfpence 
spoonful of allspice. Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and 

W. Manton.—Physiognomists rely great- | Rightpence. 
ly upon the expression and color of the eye | c= Att LETTERS TO BR ADDRESSED 10 
in reading character. Itis said that deep | rH# Eprror oF THB LONDON Reaper, 50-52, 
blue eyes indicate a mind disposed to | Ludgate Hill, B.C, 








THE LONDON READER is sent to any part of 
Three- 





coquetry, but still bespeak a heart capable | «*« We cannot undertake to return re 
of pure, unswerving, ardent love. Gray | jected manuscripts. 

|eyes signify dignity, intelligence, and | 
| large reasoning powers. Greenish eyes | 
| belong to.a nature in which will be found, | 
| in the majority of cases, jealousy, falsehood, | 
| scandal and malice. Where the white is 

tinged with yellow and streaked with red- 

dish veins, the eyes are the reflectors of 

| passion and hasty temper. Restless eyes, 

| that cannot look one steadily in the face, 

| denote a scheming and a treacherous dis- 
| position. Quiet eyes signify seif-command, 

, complacency, and a modicum of conceit. 

| Black eyes tell you of slumbering passions 

| and an active disposition, sometimes marred 
| with a tinge of deceit. The brown eye is a 
| dear, sweet éye, loving and tender, and. as 





GENUINE 


SOLID SILVER WATCH FREE. 
(LADY'S OR GENTS SIZE.) 

We guarantee these Watches to 

be Golia Stiver aud Governwent 

scumped, wih test~ciass move- 

ments, and tac superior to Watches 

veneérally soll as Keal Silver. Our 

&i atches are cataloguedat 

BO/~ each, but to introduce our 

Bargain Price List and abso- 

futely defy competition we willsend 

you one of these Watches FREE 

if you take ads antaye of our muar- 

ve hous offer which we will send. 

If you want one, write to us without 

ay. With pour letter send us 

vb etal order, or stamps, fur 

} one Li ver splendid Ladies’ or 

Gents’ Watch Guards, to wear with 

the Watch, equal in appearance to 

8 £5 Real Go.d article. After you 

receive the beautiful Watch, we 

shall expect you to show it to your 

—— and - 4 — 4 

; Ni: isem © me-*ion ve ‘atch 

|a nature full of generosity, kindness and | Cis siversenent, 900 ie sak dee 


. uaranteed fur 5 years.--Dept, 88, Hyde Park Watch 
| happiness. . So., Delamere Crescent, sondon, we 











SULPHOLINE srs 
LOTION 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
‘ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


SHILLING 


PEPPER STONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 








ORIGINAG AND 
Y GENUINE 


COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


»>CHLORODYN 


18 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


BRONCHITIS. GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS as 4 





PD®. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is « liquid medicine 
~ Which assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


OCHARBM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states:—“rwo posze CoM 
PLETELY CURED MB OF DIABBRGA.” 








D». J. COLL'S BROWWE’S CHLORODYNE —Vico-Chancellor 
ublicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS 
YENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the 
whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.--See The Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated 
BROWNE was undoubtedly the I 


DE. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE mopidiy outs sior 


all attacks of 


E/PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 








EDR, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, 


RHEUMATISM. 


MPORTANT GAUTION,—The IMMENSE SALF of 
this REMEDY has given rise to many UNSORUPUL US IMITATIONS. 
Be careful to observe TRAD® MARK. Of al] Ohemists, 1/14, 9/9, and 4/6 

| Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPOBY’, 33, Great Russell + treet, London, W.0 
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